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CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


JcLy, the month of Summer’s prime, 
Again resumes his busy time ; 
Scythes tinkle in each grassy dell, 
Where solitude was wont to dwell : 

* * * 
The very insects on the ground, 
So nimbly bustle all around, 
Among the grass or dusty soil, 
They seem partakers in the toil. 


a * 7 ” 


Joun CLARE. 


ULY is an exceed- 
> ingly important 
~® month to the far- 

mer in several re- 

spects. It calls 
again for all his 
force and skill to 
e secure his hay 
: crop, the great 
New England har- 
vest, perhaps not 
second in impor- 
E,. tance to any other. 
It is the month, 
too, upon which 


good measure depends,— 

the golden maize, or Indian corn. 

This plant requires the frequent 

hoe, and the fervid suns of July. 

Indeed, all the crops which the 

, farmer has committxd to tke 

earth with so much pains, and which have sprung 

into healthy and promising plants, now require 

his constant care to protect them from insects 

and weeds, and keep the sod in a favorable condi- 
tion to receive the rains and dews and atm 

pheric influences. 

Summer has now fully come, and her ‘‘whole 
world of wealth’’ is spread out before us in prod- 
igal array. The woods and groves have dark- 
ened and thickened into one impervious mass of 
ber uniform green, and having ceased to exer- 

@the more actiye functions of the Spring, are 


seenndiemedihal 


ee ST 


how to enjoy. In Winter, the Trees may be sup- 
posed to sleep in a state of insensible inactivity, 
and in Spring to be laboring with the flood of 
new life that is pressing through their veins, and 
forcing them to perform the offices attached to 
their existence. But in Summer, having reached 
the middle term of their life, they pause in their 
appointed course, and then, if ever, ¢aste the 
nourishment they take in, and ‘“‘enjoy the air 
they breathe.”’ 


Like the Woods and Groves, ‘‘the Hills and 
Plains have now put off the bright green livery 
of Spring; but, unlike them, they have changed 
it for one dyed in almost as many colors as a 
harlequin’s coat. The Rye is becoming. yellow 
and ripe for the sickle. The Wheat and Barley 
are of a dull green, from their swelling ears being 
alone visible, as they bow before every breeze 
that blows over them.’ The stiff and stately 
herds-grass, or as it is called in Europe, the 
meadow cat’s-tail, sways awkwardly to and fro, 
while the graceful and silk-like red-top yields 
pliantly to every breeze, and the American cock’s- 
foot, or orchard-grass, with the sweet-scented 
vernal, meadow foxtail, rye, and other grasses, 
all mingling their varied colors, and presenting 
them as they sway in the breeze, afford a most 
lively and beautiful scene. The late Buttercup, 
Ox-Eye, Daisy and Red Clover blossoms are still 
in their prime, and give a charming appearance 
to the whole. But nothing can be more rich and 
beautiful at this season than a great patch of 
purple Clover, lying apparently motionless on a 
sunny upland, encompassed by a whole sea of 
other grasses, waving and shifting about it at 
every breath that blows. 

Now a great many things are intensely July- 
like. Cattle chew their cuds and lash their pune- 
tured sides, standing knee-deep in water ; fishes 
fry in shallow ponds; pedestrians along dusty 
roads quarrel with their coats, and cut sticks 








yfrom their labors, which we know so little 


4 » 


to carry them across their shoulders, while every- 
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thing seen beyond a piece of parched soil quivers} Tursirs.—In the course of the month, when- 
through the heated air. ever the surface is sufficiently moist to start the 
_ The Garden still has its beauties—as it ever has seed, sow turnips. The old adage runs— 

where it has received a considerate care,—but we “The 25th of July, sow turnips, 

cannot stop to particularize them now. The sol- Weer ay® 3 he 

emn woods are now inviting, where the Whet-| But we have found that a moist condition of the 
saw, the Brown Thrasher and Cherry-wink, make surface had more effect in inducing germination 
them vocal with their peculiar notes. Boys read|of the seed than the day of the month. After 
Izaak Walton with a new relish, and explore the considerable experience and a pretty extended 
brooks that take their courses through the mead- observation, we are still of the opinion that the 
ows or dim woods, and throw the careful bait to|?00t crops may be cultivated by most farmers 
the speechless trout in the dark water by the|With a decided profit. The great cost has been 
bank, or under some ancient and massive root.|i2 keeping down the weeds—otherwise they axe 
Silently as the panther approaches his prey, they| difficult crops to manage. They are easily 
move along—now stepping upon a bunch of moss,|got in, and may be cultivated with a horse or the 
or a tuft of grass, for the trout’s ear is as quick|Wheel-hoe, without any difficulty. Would it not 
to note a footfall on the walls of his castle ag an|be a good plan to use the same piece of land for 
Indian’s, put to the ground. a succession of years for these crops, never allow- 

The Haying, the Harvesting, the Weeding, the|ing a weed of any kind to go to seed upon it, and 
care of Stock, and the thousand nameless things enriching it with manure as free from seeds as it 
that press upon the farmer in July, leave him|is possible to get it? If such manure is plentifully 
but little time for visiting or gtudy ; but there are| applied in the fall, and plowed under 10 or 12 
hours for good-nature and pleasant social inter-|inches, there will be no complaint that the root 
course with one’s own family and the neighbors,| Will not flourish on the same soil. Where the 
and, if rightly improved, will produce a crop as| weeds do not come, carrots, beets, parsnips or 
valuable as the crops of the fields. turnips may be profitably cultivated. 

Tue Hormc.—This important operation must 
not be neglected. The lodging grass, early in For the New England Farmer. 
July, is a strong temptation to take the scythe in DOUBLE PLOW. 
hand instead of the hoe—and it may be well to| Dzar Brown :—I have to-day tried the sod- 
do so for short periods ; but no man of ordinary|and-subsoil or double plow on the old home- 
means can afford to neglect his hoeing; it has stead at Chester, and as this is the first ex- 


edi Alin tow uuniie Seawall bleu mad tenn nell periment I have witnessed with this implement, 
? 


“cc 
too much for seed, to omit the cultivation of a of = 9 OF At Gas, Fe ee 
crop that needs it. If he allows weeds to crowd| The land was sward, full of witch ; 
and rot his plants, or a hard and repulsive sur-|stony underneath, as all the land here is 
face to return to the skies unappropriated, the|though it has been plowed a hundred 


23 . oe and the boys have ‘‘picked rocks” on 
fructifying dews which Heaven has in kindness|m,, pJowman doubted whether his th | 
sent, he will not reap abundantly where he has/small éattle could “put through’”’ so la 


sown. It is among the first errors of the farmer,|in such land, but he succeeded in fini 
not to tend thoroughly the crops he has put in. |Stint of above an acre before night. 
Hayive.—Grass cut in the morning, spread im- Several judicious neighbors looked on, a 


2 unanimous conclusion was that no other plow; 
mediately, turned at noon, and cocked before the! +un with the same team to that depth 


dew falls, will rarely need, in good weather,|full,—and that no other plow with any team 
more than a mere opening of the cocks the second|could do the work so weil. The plow is Ruggles, 
day. A load of fence rails would be about as ac-| Nourse, Mason & Co.’s largest size, No. 354. 

eeptable to a well-fed cow, as much of the herds- The double plow is the thing for the hard and 


: < : . \Stony land of Rockingham County, not in new 
grass that is carried to the barn. It is spread in}jand, but in the common old fields. We believe 


the intense sun, and exposed to the wind till it is|that no more team is required to draw it than 

brittle, juiceless and harsh as wire. In our opin-| the single plow, and nothing can put the witch- 

ion, twice as much hay is spoiled by over-dryingg®™* out of mae H. F. Frencn 

as there is by not being dried enough. =: Chester, N. H., May 19, 1855. * 
Clover hay should be cut in the morning, lay 


in swath until four o’clock, then turned upside| (oar Asnes ror Peacu Trers.—Will those who 
down. The next afternoon gather it with a three-|have not otherwise disposed of their coal ashes, 
tined fork into cocks, and let it remain two nights| place a half bushel around each of their peach 
more, when it will be sweet, the leaves all re- trees, in the form of a little mound, and legit 


ain through th , as th 
maining on the stems, and the whole will be eat- el the reg and ‘8 6 Sail for ‘the ba re 


en by the cattle and prove highly nutritious. In the fall dig it into the ground. 
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For the New England Farmer. |\suppose that all agricultural productions could 


HIGH PRICES. &. be had at the same ratio at that time, then, o! 

Mr. Brown :—A leading article in your paper! gree oc raltnnbgehe Boy on th — cae ey 
of: Auge 14, on high: prices, te., bab enuned somes et enn an atin thes aoe 
reflections as to the cause of such prices as we stone 4 - — owe ‘is soa ¥ Of ee. 
hich pr rach under. arnt ag } vu they not and why? Because money, that is, ‘gold 

gh. 1 admit—in most cases, higher than oy |and silver,” must always hold its relative value 
ee eee ee ae eee ‘when measured by itself. In fact, it is the focus 


pork, vas Wende Sige as they are now ; though,|and, of course, its value is fixed. So, in reality. 
taking the round of agricultural produce as 4/7 ¢jaim that you cannot make money any the less 
whole, it did not i as high then as now-'valuable at one time than another, though you 
But then it is, or may be asked, what is the cause may have to give more gold ‘or productions at 


Tusope will be pllraoe pheliewr = dyer re Bing time than another. But, then, ‘*Wall Street 
b] 


. jand State Street”’ talk about money as being cheay 
for another, speculation for another, and so on.'and dear—that is, now they have to pay two pe 
Now, for one, I do not pe so much stress on the ent, a month, where they used to get it for one 
“war question” to make high prices as Many yer cent., &c. Of course, this means that their 
will, though it yar | affect us some, indirectly, on puysiness compels them to pay two percent. ; but. 

in and flour. During our late war with Mex-|in reality, the money is worth no more than 
ico, which was in operation from 1846 to 1848,| ~hen they pay only half per cent. 
I think it did not affect our prices of agricultural! 4 nother and great reason of the present high 
produce materially any way, though we were a prices, I consider, is in the constant sore of pe 
party and directly interested in that war a8 and silyer (since California has opened) to Europe. 
nation ; and yet it had the effect to draw away|to pay for imported goods, manufactures, arte. 
a large number of our population from farming &e., which, in the main, we could just s wel: 
and the productive arts. make at home. Now, suppose a railroad is to be 

But what I consider to be one of the great| built through your town,’and five thousand doF 
causes of the present prices is, the constant drain ||arg worth of railroad iron is wanted’to carry the 
of productive labor from all parts of the country, | road through your place. Which is the betta 
during the last six years, or since California Olicy, to raise five thousand dollars and send to 
opened in search of gold. Of course we have ngland and buy the iron, or have the rails a: 
had less producers and more consumers in shape | your own price, and made by your own workmen 
of emigration, which emigrants do not produce|4t home? In the latter case, the five thousand 
much in the first six months, but after that they (in California gold) is paid out to workmen in 
can make producers as well as consumers. Well, your own town. A gets a part, C a part, and }s 
the consequence of California may be said that’) part. It is all there among you ; what one ha» 
we have had less produce and productions and | not got, another has. But in the former case, it 
more gold, which is true to a certain extent 
t 


»\goes out of the country, and it is a matter o! 
mgt Iam not aware that many are overbur-| 
den 


- . \chance whether an ¢ ever gets back again. 
with that ‘‘article’’ at present. But 1 am) A ae g . 


But th li f th t to be 
one of those who believe that a large influx to have he llr ! ‘ae aggletis A gw 


d silver into a country will, as a con-| while, so that the United States appears to be the 
make high prices directly. Yet it|«half-way house,” where the California gold 
e the effect to stimulate all kinds of tons over night; next day it takes the steamer, 
, and so produce may rise in consequence. igoes to Europe, and that is the last seen of it. 
ou say, in substance, “that an influx of Now, as it a oats that we have got to have a 


like an inflation of the paper currency, adds| igrati fi 
hagto'the real value of yroperty.© Iha'a ffect | 78° share of European emigration now and for 


ly to mak 1 luabl th ; {alt time to come, would it not be a good plan to 
See ene, Money C88 Varuad’e, 80 that/save all the productive labor we can, and so keep 


none of it is given for articles of real value, as} ld’ here in th trv t d 
the products of the earth and of the arts.”’ N owl 6° ane te Be omnes ee ee 


on *e roduce and pay its own way. 

I do not see it just in that light. It may be true!” ‘ : : 
that a large amount of gold laid down on a’ Bus then, again, ae ie high amg of produce: 
worn-out soil, will not improve that soil directly ; beat F 1835 ney s y ? sme tt ti aA ada hae 
neither can it produce improved scientific labor, “d -: be t ’ re rd ‘ ng © ‘ont J ar os 
if that labor is not to be found. Still, it can be naar Ag a hardt “ roe th . ‘Si . that 
made to produce the best labor at hand, and in feo “b rs 7: ay pres ete ou t coe oa 
that way the soil can be renovated, and soon the song aa eee — the paipen 7 yal 
productions on the soil will be’'worth as much;|-078 "6 10P 3 @b Unis Season OF the year and now 
and more, than the original gold laid out. For i* is worth from sixteen to seventeen dollars the 
instance: thirty years ago (or in 1825 say,) corn boon Bat at wogh on had high pr er for- 
could be bought for fifty cents a bushel, and now does giles . te Praeger nt a at hy on 
it is worth a dollar a bushel, (in 1855.) Now, Perteneuth Seatenl:” Wits ae te price current 

* An inflation of the Paper currency means, of course, an| for February, 1817, or thirty-eight years ago, and 
amassing of paper money, : . ; 
one of gold and diver. Bat, | nag Ay penal gn these ome he olesale  eete' te of course the retail 
2 representative of money, the true standard of property comes | WeT€ higher. ‘*Bacon 15 cents per pound ; bar- 
‘down to the actual amount of coin in existence and circulation. ley, $1,25 to $1,50 per bushel; beans, $4 to 
; ae an: otk cae age} clean ne ae fhe/$4,50 per bushel; butter, shipping No. 1, 24, 
sti ‘operty itself. So we understand it. No. 2, 22 cents per pound ; corn, $1,90 to $2,10 





or standard where all real property terminates. 
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cents per bushel ; coffee, 14 to 21 cents per pound ;| that when ‘‘they get a railroad from Mississi 


Virginia coal from $9 to $15 per ton; flour, $14 
to 815 per barrel; hay, $21 to $24 per ton; 
molasses, 48 to 54 cents per gallon ; peas, $2,50 
to $3 per bushel ; rice, 7 cents per pound ; rye, 
$1,75 to $3 per bushel ; sugar, loaf 23 to 25 cents 
per pound, brown 11 to 15 per pound ; teas, hyson 
$1,70, hyson-skin $1, souchong 68 to 75 cents 
per pound.”’ 

In this list of prices, I do not see any thing 
that comes near it now except butter, which is 


ge about the same now as then, at retail—!} 


8 to 30 centsa pound. [I have heard tell that 
during the war of 1812, for two years molasses 
was two dollars a gallon, and most other groceries 
in proportion. is was owing more to the fac’ 
that all our seaports at that time were blockaded, 
and, as these articles were mostly of foreign pro- 
duction, Se not be obtained scarcely at 
any price. But this list of prices named above, 
was some three years after peace was declared, so 
the country had got pretty much over the war 
question by that time. But then, with these high 
prices eng ty years ago and the present high 
prices, are the laboring people better off now than 
then? Of course they are, and why? Because 
they can earn three dollars as easy now as they 
could two then. Probably there is two dollars 
in circulation now, throughout the country, where 
there was one then, or in that ratio. But then, 
again, we have three times the population to 
support now that we had then, taking emigration 
and all. Most of this, however, is productive 
labor in good times ; but in hard times, like the 
present, much of it lies idle for want of employ- 
ment. But, then, what is the remedy? For 
hard times and high prices, like the present, it 
will probably be a difficult matter to answer. 
One thing is certain ; more agricultural produc- 
tions must be raised, and, of course, more men 
must turn their attention to cultivating the soil. 
But will they do it? 

And another thing is, farmers must lay out 
more capital on their lands; they must both 
learn to farm more and farm better ; the present 

rices of farm produce will justify a liberal out- 
ay in manures, in labor, skill, &c. Still, my 
experience has led me to see that, with the body 
of farmers generally, they were no more ready to 
lay out capital in farming when corn was a dollar 
and a quarter a bushel, than when it only brings 
but fifty or seventy-five cents. What appears to 
be wanting most among farmers, is a generel ap- 
preciation of the business as an employment ; 
and when this can be fairly understood, no lack 
of enterprise will be wanting on the part of far- 
mers to make farm improvements, and raise all 
the produce they can. 

A grumbling writer in the New York Tribune, 
a few days ago, on the high prices of grain, says, 
in substance, that the lowest prices of corn that 
he can find in the corn districts or the ‘‘prairies,”’ 
is forty-five cents, and from that up to seventy- 
five cents a bushel, while flour is from ten to 
twelve and thirteen dollars and a half a barrel for 
the best in New York. Very well. A letter in 
yess last paper, from Mr. Daniel Fay, dated Os- 











river, after the ‘hard times’ are oyer, (very we 
put in,) their produce will be worth more.” 
Also, ‘‘the city of Oskalooza is only twelve years 
old, and yet they have 2500 inhabitants, with 
merchants, stores, &c., furnishing every thing 
for comfort that is wanted.’’ This writer in the 
Tribune further says, that ‘‘there is not one old 
dingy field in Connecticut but that can be made 
to produce wheat with more profit than at the 
west. The ground is here to hold the seed, and 
that is all that is wanted, for ‘science’ points out 
the proper ingredients to apply to make the grain, 
and any dollar so expended will pay fift 
per cent. a year,” &c. Now this is all fine tal 
for outsiders, but, in plain ish, there is no 
truth, in reality, in one-half of the ideas, but a 
mere ranting quien of the subject. But 
we recognize in this grumbling writer in the 
Tribune one who, a few years ago, was on & 
prairie farm at the west. But why did he not 
stay on the farm and raise grain, and help make 
‘‘cheap bread,”’ instead of leaving and coming to 
the city, to live in some six by eight ‘‘dog hole,”’ 
and join in the general hue and cry about starva- 
tion of the poor, high prices, nothing to eat, &e. 
Consistency has, in former times, been called a 
‘sjewel,’’ and I think there is something in it; 
but it is a principle which we generally adopt 
last. L. Duranp. 
Derby, Conn. 





THE EARTH THAT WE WALK ON. 


It may surprise some readers to learn that all 
the earths—clay, flint, chalk, &c., are nothing 
more than the rust of metals; that at one time, 
during the age of this world, they were all 
shining, brilliant metals. Geologists speak of 
the earth as being hundreds of thousands of ggars 
old. All their philosophy is based upon me¢Fan- 
ical science; the formation of strata, the upheay- 
ing of mountains, the burying of forests 
been attributed to some “‘great co 
that is, to some shaking together of 
crust. Whether this great age of th 
true or not, it is very certain that bef 
these events could have taken place, the 
tion of each of the earths must have ber 
work of ages; otherwise the metals, of 
their base consists, could not have been so 

letely rusted as to assume an earthy texture. 

‘o understand this, we must leave the mechan- 
ical, that is, the geological theory, and enter upon 
the primary or chemical theory. It cannot be 
disputed that the first changes of the earth’s sur- 
face were of purely a chemical nature. Combina- 
tions took place then as now; the metallic bases, 
by mere contact with the atmosphere or water, 
passed into oxyds, as the chemist calls them, or 
earths, as expressed in daily conversation. Chem- 
ists thus recognize something like forty different 
kinds of these oxyds or earthy bodies, some being 
very scarce, and others as plentiful. By the 
merest touch of air, some of the metallic bases of 
these earths instantly pass into the rasty or earthy 


state; some, by contact with water, are so engr- 


alooza, Iowa, March 20, says, ‘‘corn here is' getie that they burst into flame. 


worth twenty-five cents a bushel, wheat from 


| By this process of reasoning, we come tothe 


sixty to seventy-five cents bushel, and pork from|conclusion that the world is one mass or gle 
two to three cents a pound.’’ He further says,|mixed metals, of which the mere cruptsilil 
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come rusted, or of earthy form ; the outer rind, 
as’ it were, preventing rapid combination 
pry Yay with the metallic surface, five or six 
miles below the face of the dry land. Eruptions 
from volcanoes are probably produced by the sea 
getting down to the metallic surface, through 
some some fissure in the earth’s crust ; decompo- 
sition of the water then takes place—fire, flame 
and steam causing an eruption. It would be an 
instructive lesson to man to quarry into the earth’s 
crust to the depth of ten or twelve miles.—Scien- 
tific American. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHAPE AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
CHURNS. 


If I am correct in what I here say, this is a 
subject of vast importance. I am a plain farmer, 
and keep a few good cows, and have the vanity 
to believe my wife makes as good butter as any 
woman ; I have my house (which is small) well 
filled with patent churns and patent humbugs, 
some of one shape, and some another. Some years 
ago, I became satisfied the cylinder was the only 
proper shape for a churn. In all square and ob- 
ong box churns, a large amount of cream must 
stick, and can only be churned by scraping it 
down. Now, does this cream put down at dif- 
ferent times, all come to butter? If not, there is 
a loss; but this is not the worst of all; it leaves 
a portion of half-churned cream, which is mixed 
with the butter in small particles, from which 
the buttermilk cannot be extracted, hence the 
butter soon spoils. I am satisfied more butter is 
spoiled by uneven churning than by all other 
causes. 

[am aware when I speak of box or square 
churns, as losing five or ten per cent. of butter, 
some will disbelieve me. Butan honest trial will 
conyince unprejudiced dairy-men of the fact. I 
saw something like this in a handbill put out by 
all & Holmes, the proprietors of Fyler’s Butter 
ing Churn, I was disposed to disbelieve. 
one year ago I was induced to pur- 
f the above churns, and I find it proves 
recommended, and will make full ten 
t. more butter than the square-shaped 
8 in use; and the reason is, it stirs all the 
m alike, there is no putting down of the 
. As the dasher fills the cylinder, and plays 
astride of breakers, so there is a constant reac- 
tion ; and what is more, this churn will work. but- 
ter and mix the salt better than anything I ever 
saw. I feel bound to say this, because it is no 
humbug, but will purform all the proprietors 
claim for it. And I feel the more willing to sp2ak_ 
out, as it is almost time to make butter, and I) 
can recommend this churn above all others. 











For Picxuinec Watnuts.—The walnuts should 
be gathered between the first and the middle of 
June. Put them invo a strong brine and let them 
stand ten or twelve days. Then soak them for 
two or three days in weak vinegar. ‘Then scrape 
them well, and to every peck of walnuts add an 
ounce of cloves, and half an ounce of whole black 
pepper. Put them into a small-mouthed jar and 


cover with strong vinegar. They will be fit for 
use 


in about four weeks. They area very nice 





icl¢ and will repay the labor of making. 





HIDDEN LIGHT. 


I much mistrust the voice 
That says all hearts are cold, 

That mere self-interest reigns, 
And all is bought and sold. 


I much mistrust the man 
Who will not strive to find 
Some latent virtue in 
The soul of all mankind. 


Yes! if you say the fount 
Is sealed and dry, I know 
It needs a wiser hand 
To make the waters flow. 


If you would still appeal 
To evil life in all, 

I know a demon band 
Will answer to your call. 


But when the Lord was gone, 
The Lord who came to save, 

Two angels, fair and bright, 
Sat watching by the grave. 


And from that blessed hour, 
With an immortal mein, 

In every tomb of Good 
Some angel sits unseen. 


The spell to bring it forth? 
With lowly, gentle mind, 
With patient love and trust, 


Go seek—and ye shall find. 
Household Words. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TURNIPS FOR PIGS. 


Mr. Epiror :—In your paper of the 20th Jan- 
uary, I find an article with the above heading. 
Our friend from ‘‘Down East,’’ Bethel, Me., 
makes the interesting inquiry, whether any of 
your correspondents have had any experience in 
feeding swine on turnips ? 

I have, for several years past, kept several 
swine, though not to such an extent as some of 

our Middlesex breeders. Mr. Haven, of South 

ramingham, of whom I purchased a Suffolk pig 
last winter, had about 120, of all sizes, sexes and 
ages; and his feed at that season was principally 
beef scraps, boiled in water, with some rice or 
corn meul, which I thought more economical 
than any feed we had ever found in our vicinity. 

I have produced, for several years past, some 
two or three hundred bushels annually of the 
Swedish, or, as we call them here, the sweet tur- 
nip, which I think the best root I can grow 
(compared with the expense of raising,) for any 
stock, including swine. 

I usually keep two or three breeding sows, that 
produce a litter each in a season; and I com- 
mence feeding them in November or December on 
1aw turnips, chopped, night and morning, till 
they litter, which is usually from the first of 
March to the first of April; they will eat them 
as readily as corn, while if, by chance, a ruta- 
baga should be among them, it would be rejected. 
I think the flat turnip of little value for swine ; 
the ruta-baga, though similar to the Swedish, is 
far superior for the table; and, as I have never 
had a hog that refused the Swedish after two or 
three feedings, I think they are ¢he turnips, and 


much cheaper than any other feed for winter and 
spring. No meal is needed until the sows litter 
and nurse. The expense of cooking is saved, for 
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they prefer them raw, unless meal is added. For 

fattening pork, for rearing young shoats and for 

nursing sows, where meal is required, they are, I 

think, fifty per cent. cheaper than any root we 

can raise at this time, to cook, with which to 

feed meal. JoserH Raymonp. 
Hubbardston, Jan. 22, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GROUND NUTS---SOFT SOAP. 


Mr. Brown :—Your correspondent,‘‘G. F. N.” 
asks, if the ‘‘Ground Nut, or Indian Potato,’’ 
cannot be cultivated to ‘‘make it a valuable root.”’ 
I answer yes, presuming it to be the artichoke— 
known in boyhood’s days as the ‘‘ground nut.” 
No vegetable is more valuable for pickles, wheth- 
er a ‘child of nature’’ or one of highly-cultivated 
taste. Cucumbers, peppers, tomatoes, melons, 
onions, &ce. fall into insignificance compared with 
the artichoke as a delicious, crumpy pickle. It 
never grows soft; a lady at my side says, ‘I 
wish I had a bushel of them this minute.”’ 





Dig them, wash them clean and put them in- 
to vinegar (and spices if you want good pickles 
of any kind;) no salt pickle or scalding is re- 
quired as with the usual vegetable pickles. 

To make Soft Soap.—18 pounds of potash to 18 
pounds of clarified grease makes a barrel of. soap ; 

our in cold water and stir. Potash is cheap. 
There was a tradition among our ancient matrons, 
that May was the lucky month for “soap to 
come.’’ This new practice, without regard to time, | 
dispenses with the ley-leach, hot fires and various 
vexatious troubles, and every family can make 
soap that makes grease. H. P. 





THE USE OF LEAVES. 


The office and utility of leaves are becoming 
better understood by cultivators than formerly ; 
ae we find a good many still adhering to the old 

elief that the sun’s rays, directly shining on 
forming fruit, are what perfect it independently 
of other influences. 

On this subject, theory and practice have been 
invariably found in perfect accordance with each 
other. The principles of physiology teach us that 
the sap of a tree, when it passes in at the roots, 
remains nearly unchanged in its upward progress 
through stem and branches, until it reaches the 
leaves, where, being spread out in those thin or- 
gans, to light and air, it undergoes a complete 
change, and thus becomes suited to the formation 
of new wood and new fruit. Strip a rapidly 
growing tree of its leaves at midsummer, and from 
that moment the supply of new wood ceases, and 
it will grow no more till new leaves are formed ; 
and if it have young fruit, the growth and ma- 
turity of the latter will cease in the same way. 
A few years since, a Yellow Gage plum tree lost 
all its foliage from leaf-blight, when the plums 
were not fully grown, and while yet destitute of 
flavor. The fruit remained stationary and unal- 
tered, until, in a few weeks, a second crop of 
leaves came out. They then swelled to full size, 
received their crimson dots, and assumed their 
honied sweetness flavor. 

The object of pruning should be, therefore, to 
allow the leaves to grow to full size without being 











injured from crowding.—Anon. 


AFRICANS NO ARITHMETICIANS. . 
Mr. Gavett, a traveller in South Africa, says: 
‘*We had to trust to the Damara guides, whose 
ideas of time and distance were most provokingly 
indistinct ; besides this, they have no comparison 
in their lan e, 80 that you cannot say to them 
‘Which is the longer of the two, the next stage 
or the last one?’ but you must say, ‘The last 
stage is little; the next, is it great?’ The ly 
is not, it is a ‘little longer,’ ‘much longer,’ or 
‘very much longer ;’ but simply, ‘It is so,’ or ‘it 
is not so.” They have a very poor notion of 
time. If you say, ‘Suppose we start at sunrise, 
where will the sun be when we arrive?’ th 
make the wildest points in the sky, though they 
are something of astronomers, and give names to 
several stars. They have no way of distinguish- 
ing days, but reckon by the rainy season, the dry 
season, or the pig-nut season. When inquiries 
are made about how many days’ journey off a 
lace may be, their ignorance of all numerical 
ideas is veryannoying. In practice, whatever they 
may possess in their language, they certainly use 
no numeral greater than three. When they wish 
to express four, they take to their fingers, which 
are to them as formidable instruments of calcula- 
tion as a sliding rule is to an English school-boy. 
They ery very much after five, because no 
spare hand remains to grasp and secure the fin- 


gers that are required for ‘units.’ Yet they sel- 


dom lose oxen; the way in which they discover 


ithe loss of one, is not by the number of the herd 


being diminished, but 
they know. 

When bartering is going on, each sheep must 
be paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks 
of tobacco (a stick is about an ounce) t6 be the 
rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely 
puzzle a Damara to take two sheep and give him 
four sticks. I have done so, and seen a man first 
put two of the sticks apart and take a sight oyer 
them at one of the sheep he was about to sell. 
Having satisfied himself that that one was h 
estly paid for, and finding, to his surpgi 
exactly two sticks remained in hand 
account for the other sheep, he would 
with doubts; the transaction seemed to 
too ‘pat’ to be correct; and he would refer 
to the first couple of sticks, and then his m 
got hazy and confused, and wandered from 
sheep to the other, and he broke off the tra: 
tion until two sticks were put into his hand and 
one sheep driven away, and then the other two 
sticks given him and the second sheep driven 
away. When a Damara’s mind is bent upon 
number, it is too much occupied to dwell upon 
quantity : thus, a heifer is bought from a man for 
ten sticks of tobacco ; his large hands being both 
spread out upon the ground, and a stick placed 
on each finger, he gathers up the tobacco; the 
size of the mass pleases him, and the bargain is 
struck. 

You then want to buy a second heifer; the 
same process is gone through, but half sticks in- 
stead of whole ones are put upon his fingers; 
the man is equally satisfied. at the time, but occa- 
sionally finds it out and complains the next day. 
Once, while I watched a Damara flounderin 
hopelessly in a calculation on one side of me, 
observed Dinah, my spaniel, equally embarrassed 
on the other. She was overlooking half ado 


pe 


y the absence of a face 
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of her new-born puppies, which had been re- 
meved two or three times from her; and her 
anxiety was excessive, as she tried to find out if 
they were all present, or if any were still missing. 
She kept puzzling and running her eyes over them 
backwards and forwards, but could not satisfy 

She evidently had a vague notion of 
counting, but the figure was too large for her 
brain. Taking the two as they stood, dog and 
Damara, the comparison reflected no great honor 
on the man.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


TIME FOR THOUGHT IN THE FIELDS. 


Frrenp Brown :—‘A Reader,’’ who criticises 
the articles in the Monthly Farmer, makes some 
remarks on the following sentence in Mr. Fay’s 
Essex. County address: ‘‘He who delves and di 
the earth from morning until night, has little 
time and less inclination for thought.’’ I have 
been happy to agree with him in most of his re- 
marks, but do not in this. Cannot a man think 
while planting, hoeing, and harvesting his crops? 
Think ye the only place for deep thought is in 
the office of the lawyer, doctor, or office of the 

iest? Who that has one spark of animation 
eft when he goes into his fields, with the free 
breath of heaven upon his cheeks, and standing 
upon soil which he calls his own, cannot think, 
and think deeply, too! I assure you it is not I. 

*‘A Reader’ says, ‘‘the advantages which the 
farmer enjoys for study and reflection, and his 
opportunities for profiting by the changes of sea- 
sons and the successive beauties which the rolling 
year presents fcr his admiration and improve- 
ment, are generally dwelt upon by agricultural 
orators in poetic ecstacies, (where is a better 
place to make poetry than in the field, on a pleas- 
ant summer morning?), that are but poorly real- 
ized by him who sits down in a warm room to 
study, after a day spent in the woods, with the 
thermometer pointing at zero; or by him who 

mpts to admire the glories of sunrise, after 
ong enough to be thinking of breakfast, 

feet and legs, that are sopping wet with 

1 dews of a summer morning.” Now I 

» have some px pg in this matter, for I carry 
my farm of about ninety acres, without the 


, lp of one hand, so much as three months in a 


r, and have been out teaming this winter with 
the thermometer pointing thirty degrees below 
zero, and had ample time for thought and consid- 
eration, and a grand time for study by a good 
fire when I got home. As to the glories of sun- 
rise, nO one can beat me in the admiration of 
that ; and as to thinking of breakfast up here in 
Vermont, (except some of the very slack ones,) 
we are enjoying the glories of sunrise so much, 
even while mowing, that we are hardly ready to 
go when the summons comes; we have a way, 
also, to fix our feet and legs, so that we suffer no 
more from the chill dews (if I may call them so,) 
than if we remained in the house. We do not 
have to delve so but that we can look around 
upon nature and up to nature’s God. If our 
friend ‘‘Reader’’ had said the farmer has less in- 
clination to communicate his thoughts, I should 
probably agree with him. 

Now, friend Brown, will you permit me to 
‘quote from an Essex address, by Hon. E. Everett, 


* 





as in more accordance with my views. ‘The re- 
flecting mind, it is true, beholds traces of a higher 
wisdom and goodness in every step of every walk 
of life ; but the husbandman, who drops a seem- 
ingly lifeless seed into the cold, damp earth, there 
in a t part to decay—who sees the vital germ 
in a few days pierce the clod, rise into the air, 
drink the sun’s rays and the dews of heaven, 
shoot upwards and expand, array itself in glories 
beyond the royal vesture of Solomon, extract from 
the same common earth and a thousand varieties 
of the green of the leaf—the rainbow hues of the 
tals—the juicy or the solid substance of the 
ruit, which is to form the food for man and his 
dependent animals,—I say the intelligent hus- 
bandman who beholds this, seems to step behind 
the veil which conceals the mysteries of creative 
coe and sit down (if I may so speak,) in the 
boratory of Omnipotence.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have endeavored to make 
this as short as ible, and yet I have but just 
began ; but I will ask one or two questions, and 
then stop. Cannot a farmer exercise his thoughts 
on various subjects, even when at work? d 
if he reads, will he not have inclination to crit- 
icise, compare, and come to conclusions? I think 
he will, and in this find rational and rapid im- 
provement. Ww. 8. 

South Woodstock, Vt., Feb., 1855. 





AMERICAN PLATE GLASS. 


On Thursday, last week, we experienced the 
pleasure of seeing the first plate glass manufac- 
tory, established in our country, in successful 
operation, at the foot of North-sixth Street, Brook- 
lyn, (formerly Williamsburg.) In the month of 

anuary last, not a brick of it was laid; and on 
the day mentioned, we saw six huge plates of 
glass, nine feet by four, cast with great expedi- 
tion, and with as complete success as if it were in 
an old establishment. Some speeches were made, 
after witnessing the operations, by some of the 
select party invited; of these, some were very 
appropriate and pointed, others were not. Jud 
Beebee, who was present, paid Mr. Dickson, the 
manager, a very high compliment; he said he 
came here from England, with all the _ in 
his brain, and had ordered every prep m be- 
ginning to end; and so well had every thing been 
planned and executed, that not a single brick had 
to be relaid, and nothing has been wrong done. 

The process of making plate glass consists in 
melting the silex and flux in large crucibles, then 
em tying the molten mass upon a smooth iron 

, with guide ways or strips of metal at the 
sides, on which rolls a huge iron roller, which 
smooths down the molten mass on its bed like a 
baker roiling out a cake. When it congeals, 
which it does rapidly, it is shoved on a rolling 
table into the annealing oven. American white 
sand, for making glass, took the prize in the Lon- 
don Exhibition, in 1851, and we see no reason 
why we should not manufacture as good, if not 
better plate glass than any other nation. The 
six large plates were made in about an hour; 
every thing was conducted skilfully, and no mis- 
takes were made; the utmost satisfaction was 
given. The best wishes were expressed for the 
success of the enterprising American Plate Glass 
Company.—Scientific American. 
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FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE OF THE SHERMAN MORGAN. 
Sire, Color, 
Old Sherman, Chestnut. 
Gr. Sire, Weight, 
Justin Morgan. 1050. 


KEPT BY A. J. CONGDEN, AT LANCASTER, N. H. 


This horse, of known pedigree, as above, was 
19 years old in August last. He was raised in 
Campton, N. H., and has been kept in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York. He now 
stands at the stable where the celebrated ‘Old 
Sherman”’ died, in 1835. Of him he is almost 
an exact pattern, on an enlarged scale. He is 
considered, by judges who have known both; a 
worthy successor to so distinguished a sire. 

Of great docility, spirit, energy, speed and en- 
durance ; of beautiful color; of elegant form 
and action, he possesses an unusual combination 
of desirable qualities, and his well known stock 
is fully proved to be of the highest excellence. 

Very few studs sired by the ‘‘Old Sherman,” 
the most famous of the Morgans, still live—the 
‘original Vermont Black Hawk”’ being one. The 
SHERMAN, some years younger than any other, is 
believed to be the only one east of the Connecticut. 

At the same place stands also the ‘‘Kznt Mor- 
GaN, 11 years old, bay, very elegant, a grandson 
of Old Sherman and of old Woodbury. Pedigree 
correct. He possesses a remarkable combination 
of the peculiar excellences of both these best 


originai branches of the Morgan race. Colts of 


this horse command good prices—from $200 to 
$600. , 





Beer at OnE Year OLp.—We copied in an 
early number, an account of the success of Mr. 
Crowell, in rearing calves so as to fit them for the 
butcher at one year old. When a few days old 
he commenced feeding them on sour milk, keep- 
ing them on the same kind of food during the 


growing thriftily without forcing them too rap- 
idly. In the fall they were put in the stables, 
and fed on hay, and a little meal, increasing the 
—— of the latter gradually, with a view of 

tting them for ‘‘beef’’ in the spring at one year 
old or a little under. These calves at eleven 
months old, look like young oxen, and are -esti- 
mated to weigh about 600 pounds each alive. A 
correspondent at Cazenovia writes us that he has 
tried the same plan with equal success.—Rural 
New- Yorker. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHEMISTRY.---No. 1. 
WHAT MAY WE LEARN FROM IT? 

Mr. Eprror :—With your permission, 
to give your readers some facts in relation 
much-neglected branch of natural science; not, 
however, because I feel myself competent to 
task, for I am a mere tyro in this important su 
ject, and it is only to awaken an interest in it, 
and to call forth light from abler pens, that I at- 
tempt to say anything about it. 

It is the province of chemistry to teach us of 
what all substances are made, the kind and pro- 
portion of matter in each, their relation to each 
other, and the changes that take place, and what 
it is that produces these changes. Everything 
of which we have any knowledge, from our own, 
bodies down to the most insignificant plant thata 
ever attracted the attention of man, is made 
up of proper substances in due proportions, and 
with the same species under the same circumstan- 
ces, they are always alike. 

Does the cultivator of the soil wish to aid na- 
ture in producing any vegetable ? Chemistry tells 
him of what that vegetable is composed, thus 
telling him what to use as a stimulus to his grow- 
ing crops. 

Certain substances or chemical elements when 










summer, taking good care to feed them uniform- 
ly, but not very abundantly, so as to keep them 


brought together destroy (disorganize) each ,oth- 


As 
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er. Here, too, she is ready to The far- 
mer who composts a cord of manure, doesit at a 
loss, unless he acts in accordance with chemical 
_— Nothing has been added and nothing 
ost since the creation, and all the varied forms 
of vegetation are only a change of matter, in 
form and location, and as these changes are con- 
stantly going on, not only around us but in our 
very systems, it must be of vital interest to us to 
know something of them as they daily occur. I 
am happy to be able to say that this branch of 
science, so useful to the farmer, is beginning to 
receive a share of the attention due it. 


8. 
West Poland, Me., March, 1855. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


SHAPING CATTLES’ HORNS. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer of Jan 27, is an 
inquiry from Mr. S. F. Alger respecting the shap- 
ing of young cattles’ horns; and as no one has 
seen fit to impart the information for which he 
wishes, I thought that I would send you a few 
lines, ateting what little I know of the point in 
question. I have not had the experience of many 
others ; but 1 have no hesitation in saying, that 
the horns of cattle if commenced with in season, 
may be made to assume any form to suit the taste 
of the operator, (provided it is reasonable.) 

My first attempt to correct the freaks of nature 
in this matter, was upon the horns of a pair of 
steers, then owned by my father. Without giv- 
ing the details, suffice it to say, that I compelled 
the horns of one steer to take a more upright po- 
sition, and at the same time a broader view, s0 
as to correspond with those of the other. Since 
that time I have had several cases, and have nev- 
er failed of success. In my own opinion, the best 
time is to commence in the month of March, and 
continue the operation until the horns become 
hardened for the winter. The process is simply 

is; if you wish the horns to grow more up- 

must take a knife or other instrument, 
ving or scraping, reduce the shell of 
to about one-half the original thickness, 
as @ general rule, (but this must depend on the 
amount you wish to alter the horn,) upon the un- 
der side of the horn. And if at the same time you 
wish to spread,or contract, always npon the oppo- 
site side of the horn from the direction in which 
ou.wish it to turn. The horn should always be 
eft perfectly smooth, and occasionally oiled over 
with some penetrating oil. If the eens are to 
be corrected but little, the operation of thinning 
once may be sufficient, but if they are more im- 
perfect, it may be necessary to follow them u 
with more thinning until they are made to yield. 
There may ‘be others who will give better light 
than this, but if no one else shall respond to your 
request, this smail light may be better than none 
at all. AMPLIFICATOR. 
West Brookfield, Feb. 12, 1855. 


Remarxs.—Mr. J. Farnum, of Uxbridge, Mass., 
confirms the above, and says the reason is this: 
‘The side of the horn thus scraped off, by loosen- 
ing the hard surface, grows faster than the un- 


scraped side, and causes the horn to turn or curl|i 


in an — direction.’’ 


% 





For the New England Farmer. 


CULTURE OF MADDER. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will you be so kind as to give 
your friends in this region some information in 
relation to the culture of Madder? This subject 
is exciting considerable interest in our community 
of late, and any information you may be able to 
impart through the Farmer, or to me, will be a 
favor to some of the readers of your valuable 

per in this county. There is an old man in 

depark who tells of working at it some time, 
when it was =a rofitable. 1 think information 
from you woul preferable to his. I wish to 
know whether a piece of the root is planted for 
the first crop, or whether I must start from the 
seed? Also, where shall I get it, what kind of 
soil, and what would be the probable income per 
acre! A OILE Farmer. 


Remarxs.—Mr. Russell Bronson, of Birming- 
ham, Huron County, Ohio, a successful cultivator 
of madder, has published a communication upon 
this subject, which contains the following in- 
formation :— 


‘*A location facing the south or south-east, is 
to be preferred. A sandy loam, not over stiff and 
heavy or light and sandy, or a good brown, deep, 
rich upland loam, free from foul grass, Pome 
stones, or stumps of trees. Where a crop of po- 
tatoes, peas, corn, or wheat has been cultivated 
the past season, plow deep twice, once in Se 
tember and once in October, and if rather stiff, 
let it lie after the plow until spring. When the 
spring opens, and the ground has become dry 
and warm—say in Tennessee Ist of April, Ohio 
15th, and New York 25th to Ist of May, (I speak 
of the spring of 1836,)—plow again deep, the 
deeper the better ; then harrow well and strike it 
it into ridges with a one-horse plow, 3 feet wide 
and 4 feet vacant, or making a ridge once in 7 
feet, raising it, if on rather moist ground, 8 or 
10 inches, and dry land 6 or 8 from the natural 
level ; then, with a light harrow, level and shape 
the ridges like a well-formed bed of beets, &e. 

We will suppose you intend to plant one acre 
of ground, ps that you have purchased eight 
bushels of tap roots in the fall, and buried them 
like potatoes on your premises ; count the ridges 
on your acre, and take out of the one one 
bushel of roots and plant it on one eighth of your 
ridges ; you will then be able to ascertain how 
to proportion your roots for the remainder. 

he following is the manner of planting, culti- 
vating, &c., when the quantities of ground do not 
exceed three or four acres. One person on each 
side of the ridge to make the holes, (plant four 
inches below the surface of the bed, or there- 
abouts, when covered,) one on each side to drop 
the roots, and one on each side to cover, pressing 
the hill in the manner of planting corn ; or three 
persons may be placed on one side, as the case 
may be, whether you have one or more acres to 
plant. Let the owner be the dropper of roots, 
and his most thorough assistant behind him. 
Make the holes from 12 to 18 inches apart, and 
about six inches from the edge of the ridge. As 
the pine are supposed to have been purchased 
in the fall, the roots may have thrown out sprouts, 
and possibly have leaved. In this case, in drop- 
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ping and covering, you will leave the most prom- 
inent sprouts a little out of the ground, as where 
a plant has leaved, it ought not to be smothered. 
hen the plant gets up three or four inches, 
weed with the hoe, and plow with one horse 
between the rid or beds, but not on them ; 
this will take place two or three weeks after 
proating. When up 12 or 15 inches, many of the 
tops will fall; assist them with ten feet poles 
crossing the beds, covering with a shovel or 
garden-rake, throwing the soil from between the 
ridges. After loosening with the one-horse plow, 
you will, with a shovel, scatter the earth between 
the stalks, rather than thfow it into heaps; of 
course we wish to keep’the stalks separate, as 
they are to form new and important roots in the 
centre of the beds. About the 20th of June you 
may plow between the beds, and scatter more 
earth on the fresh topsy-(all but the ends,) and 
when you get through, you may plant potatoes 
between the beds, if you please. Ido not recom- 
mend it if you have plenty of land, although I 
raised 1070 bushels of ink-eyes on eight acres 
the first year, and sixty bushels of corn. If your 
land is perfectly clear of weeds, you are through 
with your labor on the madder crop for this year, 
except in latitudes where there is not much snow 
and considerable frost ; in this case, cover in Oc- 
tober, two inches or thereabouts. Second year, 
some operations in weeding, but no crop between ; 
cover once in June. Third year, weed only. 
Fourth year, weed in the spring, if a weedy piece 
of ground. “> . 
gin to plow out the roots in Tennessee (3 
years old) 1st of September ; Ohio (4 years) same 
time ; New York 15th or.20th, after cutting off 
the tops with a sharp hoe.. In plowing out the 
roots, use a heavy span of horses and a large 
plow. We ought to chasse a soil neither too wet 
nor too dry, too stiff er light. Shake the dirt 
from the roots, and rinse or wash, as the soil may 
be stiff or light; dry in a common hop-kiln ; 
grind them in a mill similar to Wilson’s patent 
coffee-mill ; this mill weighs from one to two 
unds. ‘The madder mill may be from sixty to 
0 pounds weight. Grind coarse, and fan in a 
fanning mill; then grind again for market. The 
profit of this crop is immense ; the exhaustion of 
soil trifling, and glutting the market out of the 
question. 

Madder is used in whole, or part, for the fol- 
lowing colors on wool, both in England, France 
and America, viz.: blue, black, red, buff, olive- 
brown, olive, navy blue, and many others ; final- 
ly, it produces one of the most beautiful, durable, 
and healthy colors that is at this time dyed ; as 
for calico printers, it enters greatly into their 
dyes.—Am. Farmer’s Instructor. 

As the tops of the plants spread very much, 
some advise placing them in hills, somewhat like 
Indian corn, four and even six feet apart each 
way, and two plants in each hill.”’ 





Depru or PLANTING Seeps.—We find the follow- 
ing from a foreign author, among the papers read 
os ore the Farmer’s Club of the American Insti- 

ute : 

Seed buried 4 inch deep, up in 11 days, 7-8ths 
of them; 1 inch deep, in 12 days, all; 2 inches 
deep, in 18 days, 7_Bths ; 3 inches deep, in 20 
days, jth; 4 inches deep, in 21 days, 4; 5 inches 





deep, in 22 days, 3-8ths ; 6 inches deep, 23 days, 
only one came up. 

The rays of the sun furnish light—those 
nearest the yellow are yo ame for Pel 
the heat-giving rays are favorable to it, i 
of dann, seasal ; while the blue rays, olanae 
concerned in chemical action or actimism, (from 
the Greek actim, a rays) accelerate the process 
and cause a rapid growth. His experiments were, 
making the light pass through colored glasses 
upon the vegetable. He thinks that a blue glass 
will prevent scorching of leaves, and that red glass 
will increase the heat. He says that a pale 
glass made with oxide ®f copper, is best fitted for 


conservatories—green being a compound of the | 


yellow or luminous rays with the blue or chemi- 
cal rays. A delicate emerald green glass has, at 
his suggestion, been used in glazing the large Pall 
House at Kew. 





NATIVE. 

Some discussion has been had of late, as to the 
use and meaning of this term—chiefly as it is ap- 
plied to cattle, or stock upon the farm. In it- 
self, it is as clear and as intelligible, as any other 
word that is used, being defined by the Latin 
word from which it is derived, which simply in- 
dicates the fact of being born, or the place of 
birth. If there be any ambiguity or uncertainty 
about this term, it must be from the words to 
which it is often attached, rather then from the 
word itself. 

As for instance, speaking of natives, meaning 
native cattle or native breeds of cattle, one may 


ge|have ideas relating only to the place in which 


they came into being, another to those considera- 
tions which ensure the ability to reproduce the 
like. It therefore is of the highest importance, 
that writers who would instruct others, should 
accurately explain the meaning of the wor 
use, in the connection in which they ar 

We find no fault with these discu 
think their effect is decidedly beneficial ; but we 
are sorry that gentlemen of distinguished ability, 
should waste their strength on words only—re- 
membering, as the great Doctor Johnson long ago 
said, that 


“Words are the daughters of earth, 
Things the sons of heaven.” 





To Cure Saeer Skin wirn tHE Woon on.— 
Take one table spoonful of alum and two of salt- 
petre; pulverize and mix well together, then 
sprinkle the powder on the flesh side of the skin, 
and lay the two flesh sides together, leaving the 
wool outside. Then fold up the skins as you can, 
and hang them ina dry place. In two or three 
days as soon as they are dry, take them down and 
scrape them with a blunt knife till clean and sup- 
ple. This completes the process, and makes a 
most excellent saddle cover. Other skins which 

ou desire to cure with the fur on, may be treated 
in the same way. 

We can speak in favor of the above recipe. 
It does all it promises. Such skins make excel- 
lent mats for in-doors.—Farmer’s Companion. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE CURCULIO. 


Mr. Brown :—As the season is fast approach- 
ing in which this insect commences its depreda- 
tions upon the plum, I wish to call the attention 
of those who have had more experience in plum- 
raising than myself, that if possible some remedy 
may be devised to destroy this noxious insect, or 
prevent its attacks upon this wholesome fruit. I 
would like to inquire at what time, and how, they 
propagate their species? The egg or larvee that 
is deposited in the fruit, falls to the ground in 
the premature decay of the plum ; and the chang- 
es which take place from this time until it comes 
forth a perfect insect, ready again to destroy the 
choice fruits of our labor, are unknown to me. 
If it lies during this time in the ground beneath 
the tree, why can it not be destroyed by placing 
stone lime under the trees, and slaking it there, 
or by the application of ashes, salt, or some oth- 
er substance that is destructive to animal life? 
I am not satisfied as to the amount of territory 
which they traverse, whether they roam about 
like other winged insects from tree to tree which 
are at a distance from each other, or whether 
they remain about the tree on which they are 
first found. I haveseveral trees which have been 
growing for years, on which I have never found a 
ripe plum ; they blossom and set well, but not 
one tree escapes the bite of the deadly enemy, 
while many of my neighbors, near by, have an 
abundance of fruit. if all who have trees on 


which they hope to raise this fruit, will try ex- 


periments, and devise some means of preventin 

its destruction, and those who have tried an 

been successful, will make their remedies known 

through your valuable paper, they will confer a 

favor on many lovers of good fruit. | Caros. 
Middlebury, Vt., May 7, 1855. 


Remarxs.—The plum-weevil, or curculio, as it 
is often called, is fully described by Dr. Harris, in 
ellent work on ‘‘Insects Injurious to Vege- 

He says ‘‘they begin to sting the plums 

as the fruit is set, and continue 

their operations to the middle of July, or as 
some say, till the first of August. In doing this, 
the beetle makes a small crescent-shaped incision 
with its snout, in the skin of the plum, and 
then, turning round, inserts an egg in the 
wound. From one plum it goes to another, until 
its store of eggs is exhausted; so that, where 
these beetles abound, not a plum will escape be- 
ing stung. Very rarely is there more than one 
incision made in the same fruit ; and the weevil 
lays only a single egg therein. The insect hatched 
from this egg is a little, whitish grub, destitute 
of feet, aad very much like a maggot in appear- 
ance, except that it has a distinct, rounded, 
light brown head. It immediately burrows ob- 
liquely into the fruit, and finally penetrates to 
the stone. The irritation, arising from the 
wounds, and from the gnawing of the grubs, 
causes the young fruit to become gummy, dis- 
eased, and finally to drop before it is ripe. Mean- 


& 
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while, the grub comes to its growth, and imme- 
diately after-the falling of the fruit, quits the 
latter and burrows in the ground. This may 
occur at various times between the middle of 
June and of August ; and in about three weeks 
afterwards, the insect completes its transforma- 
tion and comes out of the ground in the beetle 
form.”’ 

The fruit may be preserved by dusting it with 
lime, ashes or plaster, twice a week, when the 
fruit is wet, beginning as soon as it is as large as 
a pea. We cannot account for the fact that your 
neighbor’s fruit is not attacked. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MIXING DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 
CORN, AND CUTTING THE STALKS. 


Observations of an octogenarian on the mix- 
ing of different varieties of corn, and on tlie prac- 
tice of cutting the stalks of corn. 

The fact has never been doubted that the pro- 
duce of different sorts of corn which are planted 
side by side, will be mixed. But how this re- 
sult is caused seems not to be generally under- 
stood. 

The common opinion has been and still is, 
that it is caused by the falling of the pollen from 
the top stalk on to the end of the ear. My ob- 
servation teaches me otherwise. There is to 
every kernel a silk which is tuberous, and when 
fully grown the end of it, beyond the top of the 
ear, falls down, so that the pollen could have no 
effect upon it. 

If you go into a field of corn, on a calm day, 
you will see, by means of a good glass, vapors, 
like the thread of a spider’s web, pointing from 
the top stalk to the end of the ear. I have seen 
this without a glass when the vapors were so abun- 
dant as to effect the light over the field, making 
it less clear than it is at a distance. It is in this 
way, I believe, by a law of attraction, that the 
effect is produced. I have seen one man who 
had made the same observation, but had not 
thought of its application. 

Now a little, it you please, about cutting the 
top stalks of corn. 

y some this is never practiced, because they 
believe the corn is benefited by having the stalks 
remain till it is ripe. Let us see. Every ear of 
corn comes out of a joint, and for the corn to be 
benefited by the stalk, the sap in the stalk must 
descend to the joint and ascend to the ear, which 
I think no observer of the circulation of sap in 
vegetables will admit to be the case. After years 
of careful observation, I am convinced that the 
stalk does no good to the cori after the top of it 
is dry. But if the top stalks are then removed, 
the sun will be let in upori the ears and the corn 
will ripen much faster. Book Farmers, I sup- 
pose, think otherwise, and recommend cutting up 
the corn ae be! or suffering the whole to re- 
main till perfectly ripe. 

Westboro’, Dec. 11, 1855. 





Pickxtep Pzacuzs.—Take a gallon of good vin- 
egar, add a few pounds of sugar, boil it for a few 
moments, and remove any scum that may rise; 
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then take cling stone hes that are fully ripe, 
rub them with a fame) cloth, to get off the down 
upon them, and stick three or four cloves in each ; 
put them into a glass or earthen vessel, and pour 
the liquor upon them boiling hot; cover them 
up, and let them stand in a cool place for a week 
or ten days, then pour off the liquor and boil it 
as before, after which return it boiling to the 
peaches, which should be carefully covered up 
and stored away for future use. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


This bird has not, I believe, been mentioned in 
any of the essays which have occasionally ap- 

red in the Farmer upon the ‘Birds of New 
*England.” I have been hoping some one would 
write upon the merits of this sweet songster of 
our woods and groves, but, despairing of this, 
have myself undertaken the pleasing task. The 
wood-thrush, wood-robin, or ground, as it is dif- 
ferently named, inhabits the whole of North 
America, from Hudson’s Bay to the peninsula of 
Florida. It arrives in New England towards the 
last of April, and returns to the south about the 

inning of October. Not having its exact des- 
cription, I have quoted the following from Wiu- 
son’s American Ornithology: ‘‘It measures eight 
inches in length, and thirteen from tip to tip of 
the expanded wings; the upper mandible of a 
dusky brown, bent at the point and slightly 
notched ; the lower, a flesh color towards the 
base ; the legs are long, and, as well as the claws, 
of a pale flesh color, or almost transparent. 
The whole upper parts are of a brown-fulvous 
color, ee, yee into redish on the head, and 
inclining to an olive on the rump and tail ; chin 
white ; throat and breast white, tinged with a 
light buff color, and beautifully marked with 
pointed spots of black or dusky, running in 
chains from the sides of the mouth, and inter- 
secting each other all over the breast to the belly, 
which, with the vent, is of a pure white; a 
narrow circle of white surrounds the eye, which 
is large and full, the pupil black, and the iris of 
a dark chocolate color; the inside of the mouth 
is yellow. The male and female of this species, 
as, indeed, of almost the whole genus of thrushes, 
differ so little as scarcely to be distinguished from 
each other.’’ 

His powers of song are thus described: ‘‘But 
at whatever time the wood-thrush may arrive, he 
soon announces his presence in the woods. With 
the dawn of the suvceeding morning, mounting 
to the top of some tall tree that rises from a low, 
thick-shaded part of the woods, he pipes his few, 
but clear and musical notes, in a kind of ecstacy, 
the prelude or symphony to which strongly re- 
sembles the double-tonguing of a German flute, 
and sometimes the tinkling of a small bell; the 
whole song consists of five cr six parts, the last 
note of each of which is in such a tone as to leave 
the conclusion evidently suspended ; the finale is 
finely managed, and with such charming effect as 
to soothe and tranquilize the mind, and to seem 
age and mellower at each successive repeti- 

ion. 

“The favorite haunts of the wood-thrush are 
low, thick-shaded hollows, through which a small 
brook meanders, overhung with alder bushes, that 





are mantled with wild vines. Near such a scene 
he generally builds his nest, in a laurel or alder 
bush. Outwardly it is composed of withered 
beech leaves of the preoding year, laid at the 
bottom in considerable quantities, no doubt to 
prevent damp and moisture from 
through, being generally built in low, wet situa- 
tions ; above these are layers of knotty stalks of 
withered grass, mixed with mud and smoothly 
lastered, above which is laid a slight lining of 
fine, black, fibrous roots of plants. ‘The ogee are 
four, sometimes five, of a uniform light blue, 
without any spots. 

‘‘The wood-thrush appears always singly or in 
pairs, and is of a shy, retired, unobtrusive dispo- 
sition. With the modesty of true merit, he 
charms you with his song, but is content and 
even solicitous to be concealed. They are easily 
reared from the nest, and sing nearly as well in 
confinement as when free.’’ 

By the above description of the wood-thrush, 
it will readily be distinguished from the brown 
thrush, or thrasher, as it is called in New Eng- 
land, which is a larger species of the thrush, and 
a well known and very ney na og? gongster, 
but far inferior to the wood-thrush in richness 
and melody of voice. From ¥! early youth, the 
song of the wood-thrush has, for me, had a pe- 
culiar charm—a charm which I have never found 
in the song of any other bird. His usual time of 
song is in the early morn and between sunset and 
dark; but sometimes his sweet voice can be 
heard in some shady retreat, at the still hour of 
noon. In cloudy or wet weather, his clear, mu- 
sical notes can be heard from morning till night. 
There is something in the rich tones of his voice 
which is indescribably sweet and harmonious, 
and which, together with the solitude and beauty 
of the place Te usually selects to unburden his 
full heart of its melody, cannot fail to please the 
ear and benefit the heart of him or her who hears 
aright—to draw the thoughts away from earth 
and lift them above, even to those blissful regions 
of perpetual spring, where are heard pu 
sweeter and more thrilling strains, than 
heard by mortal ears. 

‘*The song of the wood-thrush,’’ says Mr. - 
bon, ‘‘although composed of but few notes, is so 

werful, distinct, clear and mellow, that it is 
impossible for any person to hear it without be- 
ing struck with the effect it produces on the 
mind. I do not know to what instrumental 
sounds 1 can compare these notes, for I really 
know none so melodious and harmonical.”’ 

He has two other modes of song which are not 
mentioned by Wilson ; the first consists of three 
or four singular and rather plaintive notes, of a 
similar sound, which seem to come partly through 
his nostrils ; although they cannot be compared 
with those of his best song as to clearness and 
melody, yet they are pleasing to hear, and the 
more so the nearer you are to the musician ; the 
other is composed of only two notes—a higher 
and a lower; but these are loud, clear and melo- 
dious ; the lower note is sometimes sounded first, 
but more frequently the higher. He has alsoa 
low, chirping note, peculiar to himself, which he 
frequently uses. 

Dear reader, is your heart sad? Are you 
weary of the world, or of your own inclinations? 
Does your spirit long for a nobler, truer life than 
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thist Go forth into nature’s sanctuary, the 
= woods, in the dewy morn or at eyening’s 
ight hour, and listen to the song of praise 


offered by this sinless worshipper to the great| used 


Creator, and if you have a true, earnest and per- 
severing desire in your inmost soul that you too 
may offer, from a heart as free and joyous, a song 
as pure and acceptable to the Infinite God as does 
this innocent warbler, that desire will surely be 
gratified ; if not fully granted in this life, yet i 
will be hereafter. 8. L. Wurrs. 
Groton, May 18, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CULTURE OF RAPE OR COLE. 


*This plant, which belongs to the cabbage fami- 
ly, is extensively cultivated in many parts of Eu- 
Tope, both for the seed, from which an oil is ex- 
pressed, which is used for the purpose of illumi- 
nation, and for the succulent food which it yields 
in great abundance, at a season when other fod- 
der is usually scarce. Its thick leaves and stalks 
are much relished by cows and sheep, and are 
very nutritious. I know no reason why this 
plant should not be extensively cultivated by our 
milk-raisers. Indeed, it appears to be the very 
article they need, upon which to feed their cows 
in June and July, before the green corn is large 
enough to begin to cut. The seed, if not used for 
its oil, is probably, when ground, quite as valua- 
ble as linseed meal for feeding cows. It is com- 
ing into extensive use for this purpose in Germa- 
ny and England. Large quantities are annually 
imported into this country, at an expense of $3 
or $4 per bushel, for feeding cage birds. 

There are two varieties of this plant. One 
called the colra, has its leaves covered with short 
hairs or bristles, while the leaf of the rape is 
smooth. The rough-leaved variety is said to be 
the most productive. The rape is a biennial plant, 
that is, it is sown in one season, and matures its 
in the following season, like winter rye and 

It is cultivated, sown broadcast, or in 

_The latter method is decidedly the best. 
If'requires a good soil, such as would produce 
good crops of barley or wheat. The soil must be 
thoroughly worked and pulverized, and well ma- 
nured with compost. Ashes is found to be an ex- 
cellent manure for it, and very much to increase 
its product. The seed should be sown in drills in 
a bed, early in August. The bed should be pre- 
pared with the agate and made rich. They should 
not be sown too thick. Land from which barley 
or wheat has been taken may be prepared by 
thorough plowing, manuring, and harrowing to 
receive the plants. 

The plants should be transferred from the bed 
to the field in which they are to grow, in Sep- 
tember and October. When this crop is cultiva- 
ted on a large scale, it is usual to make a furrow 
with a small plow, and against the upright side 
or the furrow place the =~ about ten inches 
apart, and then by a return of the plow throw 
the soil again into the furrow, and then with a 
hoe level the earth and press it against the plants 
by the foot. They are then left until the follow- 
ing spring, when, if the rows are sufficiently dis- 
tant, a plow may be between them, and 
the weeds caref ally removed 


we 





fingers, or the wheel-hoe may be used instead of 
the plow. ‘This will allow the rows to be placed 
nearer to each other than when the plow is to be 


When the crop is to be cultivated on a small 
scale, it is usual to use a dibble or small spade. 
This is inserted into the ground, and by bearin 
the handle towards the body, a wodge-sha 
opening is made, into each end of which a plant 
is inserted by a boy. The spade is then with- 
drawn, and the earth is pressed around the roots 
of the plants. The plants should be raised care- 
fully from the bed in which they are started, by 
a fork, and with as much dirt as possible adher- 
ing to their roots, laid into baskets, and handled 
with much care when they are inserted into the 
ground. If the plants are watered with night- 
soil steeped in water, sink drainings, or other. 
liquid manures in the - , they will become 
extremely luxuriant. They should be kept free 
of weeds, and the earth frequently stirred around 
their roots. The lower pods are apt to become 
ripe, before those on the topmost branclics. 
When most of the pods are ripe, it should be cut 
while the dew is on it, and laid upon sheets, or 
upon a wagon with a tight bottom ; after lying 
one or two days in the sun, or on the barn-floor 
where the air can have free access to it, it is 
threshed, and the seed spread upon a floor and 
frequently stirred to prevent its paring. It is 
common in Germany to thresh it on sheets in 
the field. Cattle and sheep are very fond of the 
pods and small branches broken off in threshing. 
The above are the principal facts connected 
with the culture of this plant in Europe. Expe- 
rience will determine how far European methods 
uire to be varied to suit our climate. Who 
1 make an experiment in its culture this sea- 


r 
oil 
son, and report, a year from next fall, the re- 
sults? Seed may be obtained at Wilson, Fair- 


banks & Co.’s, Hanover Street, or at most of the 
wholesale druggists, or at the seed stores. 


Concord. J. R. 





For the New England Farmer. 


POULTRY, &c.--No. I. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have been requested several 
times to state how I manage laying hens when 
shut up, and with your leave I will do sq through 
the medium of the Farmer, if you think any 
benefit will be derived thereby. 

First, a good dry shelter or building, with a 
southern aspect, with yard one rod of land at 
least for ten or twelve hens. Second, their food 
should be corn and oats, in equal quantities, by 
them always ; also fresh water, pulverized oyster 
shells and gravel, where they can obtain them 
when they require ; they should have meat three 
times a week, or beef scraps, that can be obtained 
of the tallow chandler, one poupd of the former 
or half a pound of the latter, and as often should 
have raw vegetables, such as cabbage, potatoes, 
carrots, and grass in summer and hay in winter. 
Third, keep no rooster. 

To obtain the greatest amount of profit from a 
hen-yard, I am of opinion, from a fifteen years’ 
experience, that more eggs can be obtained at a 
less relative expense from twelve hens, or a less 
number, than fom a larger one, when yarded 


by the hoe and thejtogether. Never winter a fowl twice, but kill 
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off at the time t tos their feathers, t seems, then, that however desirable we are 
ff at the ti hey begin hed their feath I th hat h desirabl 


and supply their places with laying pullets. In|in the habit of thinking a life of leisure to be, it 
the selection of pullets, get a good yellow-legged/;, not 0 under all considerations. Whenever the 
fowl, of medium size, (avoid large ones,) and make 


no inquiry about the breed. Setters should be|“”¢ exempted from labor is occupied in the cultiva- 
shut in a lattice coop, open on all sides, and re-|tion of the mind and heart, then is such time truly 
main in the enclosure with the rest, and have! saved. 

plenty of wane until she leaves the nest, when she] The mechanic, who by the aid of machinery, 
will soon lay again. * : ’ 

The polar en nisance that I have to contend|°T bY double effort, finishes his day’s work, so 
with, and which I think is the cause of more|that he has a long evening which he devotes to 
failures in the management of poultry than all|the drinking saloon, or card table, has saved no 
other causes combined, is the vermin, or ticks,|time. His condition would be better were he at 
that infest their roosts in warm weather. Many|his task till bed-time, at his bench or anvil. The 


doubt their existence because they could never . . ’ 
find any upon their fowls. When they get into a Raper, whe on an eany sell, enn sage hiosmneie 


building, it is next to an impossibility to eradi-|S"Pport by a day’s labor, and give all his leisyre 
cate them. Various means have been tried to|to horse-racing and gambling, has saved no time. 
exterminate them, and all have failed because of|A hard soil and a small return would be a bless- 


their tenacity of life and small size. It is use-|ing to him, if they kept him from evil compan- 
less to expect profit or pleasure while these pests ionship. 


are allowed to increase. As they do not remain ; js 
upon the fowls any longer than to fill them,| But when society has reached that condition, 
something must be done to keep them under in|@8 it has in most of New England, that our young 
warm weather, and I have found nothing better/men and women are really desirous to improve 


than the following: Have a smooth roost, and|their minds: when they h ived. at th 
nail a lath or two to the under side of the same, ier wy Rag iagarokansyy rages. 


to cover cavities previously made with an inch riod, that they desire * er their know!- 
auger, where they can secrete themselves when edge, and will devote their leisure hours to books 
filled ; then, once or twice a week, carry out the and the elegant and innocent recreation of music 
laths and saturate them with boiling water.|and lectures and refined conversation, then a par- 
Another remedy is to smear with poor oil once @|tial exemption from toil has become truly a 


week, or oftener if necessary. Every person who . : : -_ . 
has a family should keep half a Bone layin blaming. Severe hodily labor ie henily consteb- 





hens; they will eat every thing that a pig will, ent with the highest intellectual cultivation. To 


and, if well cared for, are more profitable. be be more-explicit, it is rarely possible for a 
Concord, May 12, 1855. H. j|man to devote many hours in the day to hard 
work with his hands, and in the same day per- 
IT WILL SAVE TIME. form much labor in study, while considerable 
We have always been advocates for the intro- physical exercise daily is essential to intellectual . 
duction of new machines and implements, for|*® well as bodily health and strength. Undoubt- 
the purposes of husbandry. We have often edly, most of our farmers, in the summer mont 
echoed the popular remark, ‘Jt will save time.” work too hard for the best exercise of thei 
It has sometimes occurred to us, that this|tal powers. Ten hours of labor under 
thought deserved a more careful consideration. |8U2, in the field, is too much of a tax on one’s 
What is the object of saving time? Would it be| Vital energies to allow him to be a severe student 
better for us all, if we could have our labor per-|the remainder of his waking hours. 
formed éntirely by steam an@ water-power, and| Then let us endeavor to save time. Let us 
that we should be exempt from physical toil?;/make use of plows and harrows of the most ap- 
certainly it would not. A certain amount of la-|proved form. Let us introduce mowing ma- 
bor with the hands, as well as the head, is essen-|chines, and horse-rakes, corn-shellers and potato- 
to health and energy of character. diggers ; let us make the wind draw our water, 
Again, in a community where the laborers, asjand the water drive our machinery, and the 
in the Southern States, are ignorant, so that they|steam take its place at the wheel. Let us, by 
could not give their time to reading or writing|all means, here in New England, where men de- 
and the cultivation of the mind generally, ex-|sire knowledge, and know the value of leisure, 
emption from labor would be followed by the|do all we can to lessen human toil. 
worst consequences. Time saved from bodily labor, and given to ed- 
In our New England cities, even, were em-jucation, is time indeed saved, and there is a re- 
ployment suddenly to cease, though abundant|ciprocal action which is working wonders in this 
means of sustaining life were provided, we should|direction, and which is daily tending to relieve 
at once have among our citizens a most danger-|the laborer. 
ous clement, in a class unemployed in their ac-| The farmer or mechanic feels the value of 
customed labors, and without the resources to|time. He finds it necessary to have some hours 
preserve them in a life of leisure. for study. He finds the labor of swinging the 
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seythe too hard. He sets his wits at work, and|seventy occupations into which ‘‘mechanics” are 
the mowing machine is invented, and his horses, | divided, I have selected the following from among 
with a tenth his own former toil, perform his|*be leading kinds as to numbers, 

daily task. And so of all other labor-performing 
machines. They merely illustrate how much pene 
better is the mind than the body—how much 
better educated labor than mere brute force. 


No. of Deaths’ Average Age At 20 old. 
reported. at Death. okt 





For the New England Farmer. 


COUNTRY FARMERS AND CITY 
MECHANICS. 
HEALTH. 


‘‘How’s your health?” is one of our first salu-| In the table from which the above is extracted, 
tatory expressions as we meet our friends ; though|the deaths of 7,781 mechanics of all occupations 
I hardly know why it should be so, when so fewjare reported, (forty-six more than of farmers,) 
of us seem to care for health so long as we are|whose average age is exactly forty-six years, 
getting rich. If money can be made rapidly in| while that of farmers is a fraction over sixty-four 
any business or place, few stop to inquire into|years—or a difference of eighteen years in favor 
its healthiness. Tf large wages are offered by the|of agriculture. Accordingly, at twenty years 
factory or shop, who cares for the poisonous dustjof age, a farmer may expect to live forty-four 
that may ulcerate the lungs, for the cramped po-| years ; a mechanic only twenty-six. But there 
sition that may inflame the liver, or for the a to be a great difference in the health of 
heated atmosphere that must debilitate the whole|the various occupations. Carpenters and masons 
system? The love of life is said to be one of the}who work much in the open air, live nearly 50 
strongest instincts of human nature, but the) years, while machinists, operatives and printers 

reservation of health seems to be one of the) fall considerably short of 40 years. 

ast objects of our concern. We follow fashion} But it is not my intention to go into the de- 
in dress and diet, and run the race for wealth|tails of this subject. My object is simply to ur 
utterly reckless of the dangers to which we ex-|the many farmer’s boys who are seriously think- 
pose our health. ing of leaving the farm for a trade, to take into 

It is, therefore, with faint hopes of doing good|account the subject of health, as well as that of 


that I commence this article. When I was at-|wages. I judge you, boys, by myself when I say 


tempting to show that, notwithstanding all the|that you do not do this. When I was making 
glitter of large wages in the city, mechanics here}up my mind to be @ mechanic, I compared the 
in the long run actually come out poorer than|ten dollars a month of the farmer with the ten 
farmers in the country, I expected to be heard.|dollars a week of the mechanic—the hard work 
But now that my subject refers to the compara-|and exposure to heat and cold, to dust arid mud, 
tive health of the two classes, who will read‘) of the one, with light work and comfortable shel- 
Besides this general indifference, there is no chance| ter of the other, without looking the fact in the 
for argument. There is no body to — with. | face that, 
gEvery body that thinks at all admits farming to} parmers at 20 years of age may expect to live 44 yrs. longer. 
rather’’ the most healthy—every body knows| Machinists “ “ “ eo oy" 
‘in-door confinement is less favorable to the| Printers =“ rte he Nas hls 
development of the physical man, and to long|Yet such is the fact, as appears from the pub- 
life, than out-door exercise ; that caged men and/lished returns of deaths in Massachusetts for the 
caged birds are inferior to those who enjoy the} last ten years. 
open fields; that men who work in the shade,| Nor is this all. Short life is not the onl 
like potatoes which grow in the cellar, have a} penalty for violating the laws of health ; but all 
sickly, unnatural look, and are in fact sickly, the ills ‘‘that flesh is heir to’ when abused, fol- 
urinatural things. The fact, then, being admit- low close upon the heels of the transgressor. 
ted, we have only to consider the magnitude or/To wear out in twenty years a constitution that 
degree of this difference :—How much more healthy) was made to last forty, requires no small amount 
is the farmer than the mechanic? of headaches and foul stomachs, of darting pains 
Fortunately we have the means for a reliable|and twitching nerves. The full-blooded, stalwart 
answer to this important question. The Secre-|country boy is not transformed into the pale, de- 
tary of the State of Massachusetts compiles anjbilitated, city mechanic, without admonito 
abstract of the returns, which by law are re-|remonstrances of his physical system, by pains 
quired to be made to him, by each town in the)and lassitude, that ought to be heeded as ‘“‘warn- 
State, of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. This\ings,’’ but which he too often attempts to allay 
abstract is published annually. These statistics|by stimulants. And here, by the way, we find 
are probably collected and arranged with greater| perhaps the reason of a fact that has excited some 
care and accuracy than any others of the kind| wonder, viz: that the more unhealthy and short- 
in this country. The Twelfth Annual Report, or|lived any class of mechanics, the more dissipated 
that for 1853, is before us. We make a few ex-|they are. The causes which shorten life produce 
tracts from ‘‘Table X.,’’ which gives the result|a condition of the nervous system that can scarcel 
for nine years and eight months, of persons who|be endured, but which stimulants will for the 
have died over twenty years of age—those dying|time being greatly relieve. Glass-blowers, prin- 
younger are not included. From something over|ters of morning papers, and others who work 
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nights, as they rouse themselves from their morn- 
ing nap, experience feelings of real aie which, 
if they were not the result of a criminal abuse of, 
health that ought to be abandoned at once, would 
seem to justify them, if any thing can, in taking 
‘*a little something” to steady the nerves and to 
wake them up. The doctor has no patient that 
needs it more. Here is indeed a real ‘‘case of 
sickness.” But as the remedy touches not the 
disease, the patient finds that the more he doses 
the more he must, to keep comfortable. Poor 
fellow, what are large wages to him, now that 
his medicine has become his master ? 

Since I commenced these articles, one corres- 
pondent of the Farmer has asked, and probably 
a t many readers have thought of asking, 
Why do not city mechanics oftener try farming, 
if all I say of their hard lot is true? There are 
undoubtedly many reasons for it, but the want 
of sufficient health and strength is the most con- 
clusive. Look at a sedentary city mechanic,—a 
jour. tailor, jeweler, engraver, or painter,—what 
can he do at farming? His hands are small and 
delicate, his sinews are unstrung, and every way 
his physical system has become unfitted for farm- 
ing, in proportion as it is fitted and conformed to 
the necessities of his trade. He can perhaps sit 
all day long bent nearly double, and by much 
practice he can ply the needle, the brush, or the 
graver, with wonderful dexterity: but give him 
an axe or a scythe, or set him at the plow or at 
building fence, and you will soon discover a sat- 
isfactory answer to the question proposed, and 
see why it is very dangerous if not very foolish 
for such mechanics to attempt the realization of 
their agricultural dreams, although the distance 
between them and Kanzas ‘<Jends enchantment to 
the view.” 


We close this article with a brief summary of 


our argument. Mechanics live some eighteen 
years less than farmers; many are half dead 
while they do live ; and their systems often be- 
come so conformed to the peculiarities of their 
business that they are good for nothing else, ani 
consequently cannot return to the farm if they 
are ever so well satisfied that they made a mistake 
in leaving it and becomin 


Boston, May, 1855. A Crry Mecnanic. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE OAKES COW. 


Frrenp Brown :—The life-like picture of the 
most celebrated cow of New England origin, to- 
gether with the facts of her history, contained in 
the Farmer of Saturday last, are the most satis- 
factory answers that can be given to the inquiry, 
‘*What is a native cow?’”’ In view of these facts, 
there are a few who will presume to deny the 
right of this animal to this appellation. 

‘T have been not a little sur rised, in looking 
over the returns of our several fps he Soci- 
eties, to see with what avidity all facts tending to 
magnify the importance of imported breeds, are 
seized and published. There is a sort of aristo- 
cratic consequence connected with these, not un- 
like that claimed by the higher classes of citizens 
in our cities and villages, which keeps at a dis- 
tance those of humbler origin. In an elaborate 
report on stocks, from the county of Bristol, con- 





tained in the volume of Massachusetts Agricul- 
ture, recently published, the writer, after running 
down the Devons (first introduced to our shores 
by the Plymouth pilgrims,) to the lowest point 
of degeneracy, remarks, ‘‘our native cattle are 
not without great merit.’’ If it be true that, 
amid all the deprivations and hardships they had 
to encounter, they still retain ‘‘great merit,’ 
why deny them the power of perpetuating their 
own characteristics? This power is claimed ea- 
clusively for animals recently imported. Is there 
not something arbitrary in this pretension? I 
have not in mind so distinctly the history of these 
races, as to speak with entire confidence ; but, 
judging of a New England cow as I would of 
any other class of animals, [ should say, under 
@ proper care and keeping, with due regard to 
her associates, she would as likely to rear a 
good calf as any other breed of animals. Pos- 
sibly she may have been so overfed, to increase 
her milk, as to impair her procreative energies ; 
but such overfeeding does not in the least im- 
ugn the a or which I would contend. 
uality 1 readily grant to foreigners—superi- 
ority never. bs 





Remarks.—As we understand it, purity of blood 
comes from long and careful breeding of the same 
type; if of Devon, then of the best blood of the 
Devon, on both sides, for several generations, and 
so of any other breed. Our common cattle are a 
mixture of various breeds, but that this mixture 
is not as profitable stock for us as any of the 
pure breeds, we are not ready to assert. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHORT HISTORY FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Mr. Brown :—Having been a constant reader 
of the N. E. Farmer for the past twelve months, 
and having derived a great deal of information 
from its pages, I have come to the conclusio; 
that my two dollars was a good investment 
that myself and family cannot well! dispensé 
its weekly visits. You will find enclosed two dol- 
lars for another year’s subscription. 

Having seen several times in your paper the 
contrast between country and city life, some of 
the circumstances mentioned have applied very 
nearly to my own case, so much so, that I take 
the liberty to write a few lessons that I have 
learned. 

When I was sinha years of age, I had be- 
come pretty tired of working on my father’s 
farm, and being pretty well tickled up with the 
fine stories and fine clothes that some of my ac- 
quaintance had brought from Boston, I came to 
the conclusion that farming was not respectable 
enough, and would never do for me, and that I 
must at some rate or other live a city life of in- 
dependence. All the persuasions and threats of 
my father were of no avail; go to Boston I must, 
so my friends concluded to let me try it. In 1840, 
I found myself in Boston, without any other oc- 
cupation than to take my chance as a laborer at 
anything that should present itself for me to do ; 
at this time business was dull, and had it not 
been for an acquaintance, I should have had to 
return home with disappointment ; but at last, I 
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obtained a situation, not at $10, $15 or $20 per 
week, but at the sum of one dollar per day, and 
pay my own reckoning. This, thought I, at any 
rate, is better than digging on a farm for noth- 
ing, and besides, I am my ownmaster. I formed 
a resolution to save my wages, be temperate, and 
show my relatives that in spite of their per- 
suasions Leola live and gain independence in 
the city. Well, at the end of one year, 1 found 
my gains to be ‘about 0, having lost all of my 
~~ by my employer becoming bankrupt. I 
had taken up barely enough of my earnings to 
rey my board and purchase a few clothes, &c. 

his did not exactly agree with my notions of 
city independence, for [had worked harder than 
ever before, spent no money needlessly, and was 
not so independent after all, but what if taken 
sick I should find some embarrassments. 


I began my second lesson by resolving to col- 
lect my wages as I went along, and continued to 
labor hard, and fare hard, at wages averaging 
about thirty dollars per month, for four years, 
occasionally changing places as I thought for my 
advantage. At the end of this time [ found my 
fortune to consist of about 0, after accommodat- 
ing a friend with $140 which he absquatulated 
with, and paying doctors’ bills, &c. All of these 
expenses I found higher than such usually are in 
the country among one’s friends. This ends les- 
son second—two rather costly lessons, for me, at 
least. This 1 found brought independence and 
myself farther apart than when I left home and 
the farm. At the end of seven years, I found 
myself hobbling about the streets on crutches, 
having had the misfortune to have one of my 
legs broken, about fifty dollars in debt and no 
means to pay, with a wife and child dependent 
on me for support. Here was a nut for me to 
oo which seven years before I had not thought 


of. 

With the help of my friends I now obtained a 
situation upon the city night watch, where by 
watching when a hard-laboring man needs rest, 
and doing a hard day’s work every day, I man- 
aged to earn sometimes as high as the $15 or 
$20 per week, spoken of in your paper as one of 
the rare chances which are seldom met with in 


the city. I lived in this way for three years, do- 
ing two days’ work every twenty-four hours, 
with occasionally a fit of sickness, and some of 
my family sick much of the time. The doctors 
informed me that if I wanted to save my wife or 
children I must remove them to thecountry. Here 
I was ina fix! What! go into the country and 
work ona farm! But the welfare of my family 
was at stake, and something must be done. I[ 
had managed to lay by $550, and with that I 
came to the country, purchased a farm of 140 
acres for $1000, with good substantial buildings, 
mostly new, paying $500 down, and experiment- 
ing upon the mortgage system for the balance. 
Here I took my family in 1853, hired a man, and 
returned to the city myself, where by incessant 
labor night and day, and a little speculation for 
one year, | managed to use myself about up, and 
earn $600, with which [ purchased young stock 
and farming tools, paid 500 more towards my 
farm, took up the mortgage and gave my note 
for the $200 remaining. T then went to work 
upon my farm, completely satisfied with strivin 

for indepeudence in Boston. Although it was 





mostly new work for me, still with the advice of 
my a od and occasional hints from your pa- 
per, and a few books which 1 read eagerly, I get 
along very well. If I have occasionally a hard 
lift, or a hard day’s work here, I can remember 
hundreds such during my independent city life. 

All that I have to say in conclusion is, that I 
have at last overtaken independence, not in Bos- 
ton or any other city, but in the blessed country, 
in the most honorable, healthy and natural occu- 
pation of man. I have now paid my debts, and 
am at last a free man. 

Bensamin F. Mitcue.. 
Mt. Vernonville, Me. 





THE APPLE TREE BORER. 


We heard many complaints last year of the 
ravages of the apple tree borer. In some cases 
the injury inflicted was said to be very extensive, 
and as no remedy appeared to be effectual, the 
only course seemed to be to let the enemy have its 
own way. The borer is, indeed, a difficult foe to 
coatend with, as its ravages are committed out 
of sight. Its eggs are deposited in the bark of 
the tree, generally, but a short distance from the 
ground, and there produce a whitish grub, or 
maggot-shaped progeny, which begins immediate- 
ly to perforate the tree, pursuing its course along 
between the bark and the sap wood, or in the sap 
wood itself, and often passing upso many times 
as to weaken and finally destroy the tree. In a 
long article on the subject in the Ohio Farmer, 
we find the following paragraphs : 

What is the Borer? The Borer is the larva, 
or grub which is hatched from the egg, of a bee- 
tle, belonging to the family of Bupreom or, 
Buprestians. The beetle itself is about half an 
inch long, with brown and white stripes, and flies 
at night. 

When does it lag its Fags? In the latter part 
of May, and first part of June, it pierces the bark 
of the tree with its spear, and deposits its eggs 
under the bark. This it does near the root of 
the tree, in perhaps the greater number of cases, 
especially in small trees. Indeed some writers, 
whose observations seem to have been confined to 
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one or two classes of operations performed by the 
beetle, state that it deposits its only at the 
root of the tree. “This is a mistake. e have 
dug them within the last few weeks, from all 
parts of the trunk, from the ground to the branch- 
es ; they seem to have a special liking for those 
parts of the tree which are decayed. On the 
south-west side of the trees where the sun has 
scorched the bark or the wood beneath; also 
where the bark has been bruised by cattle, or in 
any other way ; also where the tree is naturally 
weak, and shows signs of early withering and 
death—wherever any or all these inducements 
are offered, the beetle seems quite ready to accept 
the invitation, and make its investment. Let no 
one imagine, therefore, that his trees are free 
from the borer, because he finds none about the 
roots; let him examine all parts of the trunk care- 
fully, and especially the weak, wounded, or de- 
cayed parts. He may find them in any of these 
portions of the tree. 

Various remedies are prescribed for preventing 
the moth depositing its eggs on the trees, such as 
strong potash water, soft soap, and strong tobac- 
co water, &c.; but when it is remenebered that 
the bark of trees, like the human skin, has a very 
important function to perform, we believe that 
any thick adhesive substance, like whitewash or 
clay, is always productive of far more harm than 
good. 

As the borer penetrates the tree, he throws out 
the chips or borings which he has made—these 
may be seen and his entrance found, when, with 
a wire fitted for the purpose, he may, in most 
cases, be destroyed. Buta careful observer may 
detect the spot where the egg is deposited, even 
before a chip has fallen, and it is then an easy 
matter to destroy the eggs. This watchfulness, 
after all, must be the chief reliance of the far- 
mer. 

The engraving above, illustrating the ravages 
of the borer, is only one of a number we have 
preserved. It shows how destructive they some- 
times become. 





Every Famity sHouLD HAVE AN AGRICULTURAL 
Parer.—It is worth more than it costssimply for 
educational purposes. Parents have hardly a 
right to deprive their families of its advantages 
in these times. Children will learn more, as they 
go to and from school, or drive the cows to pas- 
ture, or pick berries by the way, if their obser- 
vation is quickened, by what they hear their pa- 
rents read or talk over from the agricultural pa- 
pers; and when they form habits of reading for 
themselves, such reading is both safe and useful. 
Reader, if your neighbor has no agricultural pa- 
per, persuade him to take one. Even if he is 
poor, he can better afford to take one than to do 
without it ; for if he takes one, his chidren will 
be likely to be better off—to make a good home 
for themselves, and it may be for him in old age. 
Not all will have farms; but all will need to 
know something of the garden and the orchard at 
least ; and we advise no parent, who feels that he 


bring them up without the means of instruction 
in rural economy. It should be ded as es- 
— in the education of any child, male or fe- 
male. 





THE BIRDS. 


To Hon. Cuartes L. Fur, 

SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Sim :—While fitting my corn-grounds to-day, and listening to 
the song of the prophetic “Planting-bird,” your issued circular 
concerning birds came up to mind, and for which please to ac- 
cept my grateful thanks. The accompanying verses followed my 
thoughts, and I take the liberty to forward them to you, hoping 
they will meet some answering chord in your breast. 





may sometime be dependent upon his children, to 


BY THE “PEASANT BARD.” 
Dear Sir :—I read your proclamation 
With pleasurable admiration. 
Ye printers, speed it o’er the nation ! 
May ye who read it, 
Feel under sacred obligation, 
When read, to heed it! 


The birds! the birds !—what man may know 
The vast amount of good they do? 
FE’en the poor bann’d and bandit crow— 
(Writ calls him raven)— 
Once fed a prophet, long ago, 
By will of Heaven. 


Now-days crows pull some corn, ’tis true ; 

They love it ; so do I and you; 

But grubs and worms they likewise view 
With mouths that “water,” 

And wage upon the vermin crew 
Unflinching slaughter. 


Please keep before the people’s eyes 
This truth, of every bird that flies :— 
Far more of good than evil lies 
To their account ; 
The evil’s small ; no money buys 
The good amount. 


How oft I’ve quit my toil, and run 
To see what meant the “slaughtering gun ;” 
And if I found some valiant son 
Of blood and Mars 
Shot birds, his shirt-tail flag was one 
Of “stripes,” not “stars.” 


What songs with those of birds can vie ? 
From the bright gold-finch that on high 
Swings its wee hammock in the sky, 

To the dear thing 
That nestles where the mosses lie, 

And grasses spring. 


How blessed ’tis to be awaking 
To the bird-choir, when day is breaking ! 
When Phebus is the west forsaking, 
No fine-spun sermon 
Like theirs, could o’er my soul be shaking 
The dews of Hermon ! 


This bright May morn, from shaking spray 
Yon bird outpours his PLANTING lay, 
How sweetly, naively sociably, 
As late I heard 
A dear-loved friend—God bless her ?—say, 
And save the bird! 


Sir, count me ready to abet 
You, in the work to which you’re set. 
T’m loth to speak or pen a threat, 
But loafing rowdy 
Who kills birds on my farm, will get 
Especial “‘goudy.” 
Yours most heartily for the birds, 
Josian D. Cannina. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CHEAP FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Reflecting upon the wide spread 
and rapidly increasing mania for foreign ma-| 
nures, which has taken possession of the farming) 
community of New England, the inquiry has) 
often risen in my mind whether, in the far off | 
search for the means of fertilization, there is not 
a very considerable sprinkling of humbug, such) 
as developed itself in the morus multicaulis, ro- 
han potato fevers, &. Can it be that our re- 
sources are exhausted, and that we are reduced to 
such naked poverty in respect of our agricultural 
operations, that we must needs look to the distant | 
isles of the ocean, or the scientific combinations 
of the chemist, for the essential elements of fer- 
tilization? To answer (as numbers virtually do) 
this question in the affirmative, implies, as it ap- 
years to me, a very imperfect knowledge of the 
essential conditions of agricultural economy, 
while the practical application of ,the theory in- 
fers the total neglect, or very partial appropria- 
tion, of materials which nature has Socal in 
abundance within our reach. Such neglect is an 
error which lies at the doors of nearly the whole 
farming community. 

The primary want of the farmer, at least here 
in the older States, is manure. From whence, 
and by what methods, can this be most readily 
obtained, is the problem which he is required to 
solve. The method now very generally proposed, 
next to the old established appropriations from 
the barn, &c., is the purchase of outlying mate- 
rials, whether in the shape of guano, poudrette, 
or phosphate of lime, &c. Now is this wise hus- 
bandry? I think not. And furthermore, I am 
fully persuaded that those who adopt this method 
are chasing an ignis fatuus, while the substantial 
good, which they want is within their reach, is 
wasted and lost. With me this rule has all the 


been much written and said, of late years, con- 
cerning the value of liquid wastes, but, as I am 


inclined to think, with a very inadequate idea of 
their intrinsic value, or of the most judicious and 
effective method of employing them. 

Generally, even those who have been most 
strongly impressed with the importance of 
liquid wastes, have devoted their attention to the 
discovery of the best absorbents, with a view tu 
their application to the earth ina solid form. 
And herein I think they have, to some extent, 
fallen into error. As compared with the old 
wasteful habits of discharging tons of liquid re- 
fuse, upon a few wheelbarrow loads of loam, 
through the sink, or pouring it into some inacces- 
sible stone pit, their efforts are entitled to hig! 
praise as valuable improvements; but as con- 
trasted with their immediate application to the 
soil, in a liquid state, whenever this is practi- 
cable, they must still be pronounced rude and im- 
perfect. 

Liquid manures are vastly more efficacious than 
solids in their influence upon vegetation, and the 
reason for this must, we should suppose, appear 
obvious to all who give the subject a moment’s 
thought. Liquids are already in the condition 
which solids must assume before they can become 
the food of plants. Nothing can become food for 
plants except in a state of solution, and liquids 
are exempt from the waste from atmospheric in- 
fluence which takes place with solids. A very 
moe experiment will settle the matter satisfac- 
torily. Let any quantity of solid manure be 
steeped fully in water, and the solution applied 
either to a garden, or grass, and the same quar- 
tity be applied to another piece of equal size, in 
a solid form, and the effects of the former will b. 
to the latter us three to one. 

If I have not already trespassed on your pa- 
\tience, perhaps I cannot better illustrate thes 
views than by the relation of some experiments vo! 





force of an axiom, namely, that no person should 
undertake the cultivation of more land than he 


ean enrich sufficiently from his own resources. | 


Or, to state it in another form, there are placed 
within the reach of the farmer ample materials 
to fertilize all the land which he can fully and 
profitably occupy. 


It is a law of our existence, which we can 
neither alter or set aside, that all which we ab- 
stract from the earth we must return to it again 
in some form or other. But although the law it- 
self is absolute, the methods of its fulfilment are 
essentially within our control. The debt we owe 
the earth must be paid, but it is for us to deter- 
mine whether it shall be paid in such a manner 
as to beautify and adorn its surface, or in such a 
way as to multiply its pollutions and increase the 
sum of human suffering. It is ours to determine 
whether the enormous amount of exuvize, evolved 
by our great cities, shall be suffered to stagnate, 
saturating the ground and becomin the dismal 
| ae 9 of every disease, or returned with a wise 

and to the earth in such a manner as shall invig- 
orate the vegetable world and reproduce new 
forms of beauty and usefulness. It is for us to 
decide whether the morbid matter of our house- 
holds shall stagnate in sinks, drains, &c., creating 
cesspools offensive to every sense, or poured into 
the open bosom of the soil to multiply all that 
ministers to our physical comfort. There has 


mine made during the last three or four years 
upon this subject. In the early part of my farm- 
‘ing experience I was much perplexed with the 
general, and occasionally with the total, inefficacy 
of solid manures when applied as a top-dressiny 
to grass land. Keeping no team, and not being 
in a condition to expend much for plowing, | 
looked about for a remedy. I had had some ex- 
perience of the powers of liquid manures applic: 
around fruit trees and determined to test them in 
relation to grass. I procured a convenient vesse! 
for the purpose and caused every species of wast: 
liquid to be thrown into it, and once or twice a 
day spread it methodically upon my land. The 
piece [ selected was good land, but so exhausted 
by long cropping that the year previous I hardly 
considered it worth mowing. Now for the re- 
sults. The next season the hay on that piece was 
more than quadrupled. I then began to put my 
ashes into the same receptacle and commenced a 
regular course of action, extending from the last 
of July to the last of May. 

In this way, without the loss of an hour’s time, 
or a cent of outlay, I have produced results 
which could not be wrought by ny horse loads 
of solid manure accompanied by days or even 
weeks of severe labor. In this way I can manure 
in the most effectual manner upwards of an acre 
and my land thus treated will produce three ton 
to the acre, although it has been in grass for 
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teen years, and without addition of seed.— 
This method, of course, has its limitations. It 
would not be available in the case of lands lying 
distant from the house ; but for those immediately 
contiguous I say confidently that it cannot be ex- 
celled. Every housekeeper of five persons pro- 
duces annually several tons of this material, and 


ting a front yard, follow, until an acre or two of 
the best part of the farm is cut up like a chequer- 
board, having neither utility nor beauty to com- 
mend it. By and by, the old farm changes 
hands, and the old rubbish is cleared away, and 
a sudden and almost magical change occurs in 


those who understandingly avail themselves of the scene. We see, at once, that system has 


this powerful resource will find little occasion, it 

seems to me, to use Bomner’s patent, guano, or 

any other extraneous manure. Wa. Wairine. 
Pembroke, Mass., 1855. 





WHAT DOES IT COST TO FENCE THE 
COUNTRY? 


The amount of capital employed in the con- 
struction and repair of fences in the United 
States, would be deemed fabulous, were not the 
estimates founded on statistical facts, which ad- 
mit of no dispute. Burknap, a well known ag- 
ricultural writer, says: 

‘Strange as it may seem, the greatest invest-| 
ment in this country, the most costly productions) 
of human industry, is the common fences, which 
divide the fields from the highways, and separate 
them from each other. No man dreams that 
when compared with the outlay for those unpre- 
tending monuments of art, our cities and our 
towns, with all their wealth are left far behind. 
You will scarcely believe me when I say that the 
fences of this country cost more than 20 times 
the amount of specie that is in it.”’ 


In Germany, and many other parts of Europe, 
no fences are seen for miles, either between the 
higblands and fields, or between the lots occupied 


taken the place of accident and caprice, and good 
taste has triumphed over conformity to old-fash- 
ioned notions of convenience. 


We believe that, as a matter of economy, a 
great change is required in the matter of fences 
in New England. Fences are for two purposes, 
protection from cattle and sometimes unruly boys, 
and shelter from the wind and cold. In the first 
place, we believe, that nearly all fences between 
the highways and our fields, might be dispensed 
with. But what, then, shall protect us from 
cattle wandering at large, and from droves pass- 
ing to market, and to and from pasture? 

As to droves of cattle, they are soon to cease. 
The railroads convey them, nearly all, and if 
they are still to travel by means of their own loco- 
motives, how much more reasonable would it be to 
compel their owners to drive them in yokes, or se- 
cured by ropes, or otherwise, than to insist that 
the owners of land shall fence them out a road 
from the place where they are raised, to the mar- 
ket towns. As to the cows and oxen, kept for 
use on our farms, they might easily be conducted 
in the same way to and from their pastures. 





by different individuals. In some districts, the 
boundaries of each proprietor are required by 
law to be marked by trees, and the owners are 
compelled to plant fruit and ornamental trees 
upon the line of highways against their land, at 
prescribed distances, and kept constantly grow- 
ing. Public officers, at stated intervals, examine 
and survey the streets and public ways, and re- 
port to the public authorities any failure of com- 
pliance with these legal provisions. In some 
parts of Germany, the highways are lined for 
miles with rows of fruit trees, bending with fruit 
over the passing traveller, adding grace and 
beauty to the landscape, and refreshing him 
with grateful shade. 

There seems to be in this country a mania for 
fences. Not only are our fields and pastures en- 
closed, but divisions and subdivisions of our farms 
are made, and in addition to these, small yards 
and gardens, close about our buildings, are often 
multiplied till they mar the whole beauty of the 


Our pastures must still be enclosed. There is 
| much rough land that can profitably be used for 
no other purpose. But the saving, in dispensing 
with the fences about our fields, would be im- 
mense. No amendment of the law of the New 
England States, generally, we apprehend is nec- 
essary. Owners are not now obliged to fence 
against cattle in the highways, but persons driv- 
ing or suffering their cattle to run loose in the 
road, are bound to see that they do no it* *~, 
All that is needed is, that public opinion, which 
rules everything else in our country, should be 
set right on this subject. 

As to shelter from the wind and cold, we ap- 
prehend that a rail fence or a stone wall around 
a field, affords but very little. For gardens and 
fields even in exposed positions, shelter is often 
necessary, and fences may sometimes be profitably 
constructed with this view.’ Generally, however, 
a judicious planting of belts of pine or hemlock 
trees, on the northerly and westerly sides of our 





homestead. This is particularly noticeable! lots, will be found far more effectual and econom- 
about old establishments. The first occupant ical than anything else, except for very small en- 
enclosed a small garden, and after it had grown closures. 

up to trees, he fenced off another for his vegeta-| We see many subdivisions of farms, which 


tables. Then, from time to time, a small yard seem to us worse than useless. Fields are often 
for poultry, another for the calves, another for| divided into two, three, five or ten acre lots, 
the house, a barn yard, and 80 on, not omit-| which had much better remain in one. This is 
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often done for convenience in fall feeding, so that 
cattle may be turned into the fields, before the 
crops are off, in the fall. Our answer to this is, 
that this whole system of fall feeding on fields is 
an error. We believe that it isa fair estimate, 
that a good mowing field will, without being 
fed at all, keep in grass better for ten years, than 
it will five if annually fed closely, late in au- 
tumn. Soft lands are almost ruined by the 
treading of cattle, and the short bulbous roots of 
the herds-grass are pulled up and destroyed by 
the feeding of neat cattle, that are not provided 
by nature, with teeth enough to cut the grass 
evenly. Itis better economy to feed our cattle 
at the barn in the autumn, than te allow them 
thus to injure the crops of future years. We 
would advise farmers, therefore, rather to re- 
move the division fences which they already have 
in their fields, to escape the temptation to do 
what they know to be wrong, than to construct 
others, for convenience in feeding their cattle 
in their mowing fields. 

If a fair estimate could be made of the actual 
cost of maintaining our unnecessary fences, and 
of the waste of valuable wood and timber used 
about them, so that each farmer should know the 
amount of his tax annually for this object, we 
think a great change for the better would soon 
occur. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS. 


I was & witness to events of a less peaceful char- 
acter. Qneday when I went out to my wood- 
pile, or rather to my pile of stumps, I observed 
two large ants, the one red, the other much larg- 
er, nearly half an inch long, and black, fiercely 
contending with one another. Having once got 
hold they never let go, but struggled and wrestled 
and relled on the chips incessantly. Looking far- 
ther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was not a 
duellum, but a bellum, a war between two races of 
aunts, the red always pitted against the black, and 
frequently two red ones to one black. The le 
gions of these Myrmidons covered all the hills and 
vales in my wood-yard, and the ground was al- 
ready strewn with the dead and dying, both red 
and black. It was the only battle-field which I 
have ever witnessed, the only battle-field I ever 
trod while the battle was raging; internecine 
war; the red republicans on the one hand, and 
the black imperialists on the other. On every 
side they were engaged in deadly combat, yet 
without any noise that I could hear, and human 
soldiers never fought so resolutely. I watched a 
couple that were fast locked in each other’s em- 
braces, in a littlesunny valley amid the chips, now 
at noon-day prepared to fight till the sun went 
down, or life went out. The smaller red cham- 
pion had fastened himself like a vise to his adver- 
sary’s front, and through all the tumblings on 
that field, never for an instant ceased to gnaw 
at one of his feelers near the root, having already 





caused the other to go by the board; while the i bein 
stronger black one dashed him from side to side,| of a 





and, as I saw on looking nearer, had already di- 
vested him ofseveralofhismembers. They fought 
with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was 
evident that their battle-cry was Conquer or die. 
In the meanwhile there came along a single red 
ant on the hill-side of this valley, evidently full 
of excitement, who either had despatched his 
foe, or had not yet taken part in_ the bat- 
tle; probably the latter, for he had lost none 
of his limbs; whose mother had charged him to 
return with his shield or upon it. Or perhaps 
he wassome Achilles, who had nourished his wrath 
apart, and had now come to avenge or rescue his 
Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from 
afar,—for the blacks were nearly twice the size of 
the red,—he drew near with rapid pace till he 
stood on his guard within half an inch of the 
combatants ; then, watching his opportunity, he 
sprang upon the black warrior, and commenced 
his operations near the root of his right fore leg, 
leaving the foe to select among his own members; 
and so there were three united for life, as if anew 
kind of attraction had been invented which put all 
other locks and cements to shame. I should not 
have wondered by this time to find that they had 
their respective musical bands stationed on some 
eminent chip, and playing their national airs the 
while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying com- 
batants. 1 was myselfexcited somewhat even as 
if they had been men. The more you think ofit, 
the less the difference. And certainly there is not 
the fight recorded in Concord history, at least, if 
in the history of America, that will bear a mo- 
ment’s comparison with this, whether for the 
numbers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and 
heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage 
in was an Austerlitzor Dresden. Concord Fight! 
Two killed on the patriots’ side, and Luther Blan- 
chard wounded? Why here every ant was a 
Buttrick,—‘‘Fire! for God’s sake fire !’’—and 
thousands shared the fate of Davis and Hosmer. 
There was not one hireling there. I have no doubt 
that it was a principle ier fought for, as much 
as our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-penny 
tax on their tea; and the results of this battle 
will be as important and memorable to thosewhom 
it concerns as those of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have 
particularly described were struggling, carried it 
into my house, and placed it under a tumbler on 
my window-sill, in order to see the issue. Hold- 
ing @ microscope to the first mentioned red ant, 1 
saw that, though he was assiduously gnawing at 
the near fore-leg of his enemy, having severed his 
remaining feeler, his own breast was all torn 
away, exposing what vitals he had there to the 
jaws of the black warrior, whose breast-plate was 
apparently too thick for him to pierce ; and the 
dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s eyes shone with 
ferocity such as war only could excite. They 
struggled haif an hour longer under the tumbler, 
and when I looked again the black soldier had 
severed the heads of his fves from their bod- 
ies, and their still living heads were hanging on 
either side of him like ghastly trophies at his sad- 
dle bow, still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, 
and he was ahentng with feeble struggles, 
g without feelers and with only the remnant 
Teg, and I know not how many other wounds, 
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to divest himself of them ; which at length, after 
half an hour more, he accomplished. I raised the 
glass, and he went off over the widow-sill in that 
— state. Whether he finally survived that 
combat, and spent the remainder of his days in 
some Hotel des Invalides, I do not know; but I 
thought that his industry would not be worth 
much thereafter. I never learned which party 
was victorious, nor the cause of the war; but 
felt for the rest of that day as if I had my feel- 
ings excited and harrowed by witnessing the strug- 
gle, the ferocity and carnage, of a human battle 
before my door.—Thoreau’s Life in the Woods. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE PROFIT OF FATTENING SWINE. 

In the Monthly Farmer for April, 1854, there 
are statements over my signature relative to the 
profit of fattening swine in New England, to- 
gether with hints as to the proper mode of con- 
ducting the business; and in the following num- 
ber for May, there is a shorter article, confirming 
the statements previously made. Since writing 
those articles, I have further investigated the 
subject, in order to prove the soundness or other- 
wise of the views then presented. 

On the 21st of December, 1854, I bought four 
very lean shoats, weighing respectively, 63, 61, 
60 and 58 lbs., or in all, 242 lbs., gross live 
weight. They were placed in warm apartments, 
consisting of a pen for making compost, and an 
The litter made by two horses was 
daily thrown into the compost pen ; also, about 
every third week, a cord, or two loads of either 
muck or forest-mould was put into the pen; and 
clean straw was added, at suitable times, for 
bedding. The pigs were fed on meal made by 
grinding ears of corn, or on what is called corn 
and cob meal, and they were supplied with all 
the meal they would eat with a good appetite. 
Immediately after feeding them at a given time, 
the meal for the next feeding was placed in the 
bucket, and boiling water was added, and also 
after awhile the wash of the kitchen, the whole 
standing in a warm place till the time for feed- 
ing, and the meal becoming thoroughly soaked 
and very much swollen. Whenever a grist of 
ears of corn was to be carried to mill to be ground 
for the pigs, the same was accurately measured 
up in a basket, well known to hold the right 
quantity of ears, when even full, to make a 
bushel of shelled corn ; and the pigs were charged 
with each grist at the time it was measured. 
Entire accuracy was aimed at in keeping the 
account with the pigs, and I know of no chance 
for a slip in the accounting. 

The business was thus conducted till the 14th 
of the present month, when the pigs were sold to 
the butcher for eight cents per pound, dressed ,— 
he charging three dollars for slaughtering the 
four. Between the dates above named, the pigs 


consumed seventy-six bushels of corn on the ear, 
equal to thirty-eight bushels of shelled corn. 
During this time they manufactured eight cords, 
or sixteen loads of muck and mould into the first 
quality of compost, mingling the raw materials 
well with the horse manure and straw for bed- 


{ ding. They may be accounted with as follows: 


825 Ibs. of dressed pork, at 8c. per Ib....-+eeseseees $66.00 
Deduct 76 bu. ears of corn, or 38 bu. corn 
consumed, at an average price of $1.25 
Per DU... oc ccccccccccccccsscccseccere $47.50 
Deduct paid for slaughtering......++..eesee+s 3.00 
« paid for pigs at outset, $3.00......... 12.00 62.50 
Balance over market price of the Corn.......+++seeees 3.50 
Add 8 cords, or 16 loads of raw material 
manufactured into compost, worth a bu. 
of corn, or $1.25 per load......+.eeeeeeee! 20.00 
From which, if you please, deduct the cost 
of supplying the material, say 50c. per 
load, which is rather high........s+esees+« 8.00 


Profit on four pigs, over and above market 
value of corn consumed 


With regard to the price at which the corn is 
charged to the pigs, I have to say that in Janu- 
ary the thirty-eight bushels could have been 
bought for a dollar per bushel ; and at less than 
a dollar and a quarter as late as March, though 
now corn is worth more than the price charged 
the pigs. 

It will be found on calculation that these pig 
gained some over fifteen pounds of net pork fo 
each bushel of corn consumed; which argue 
pretty well for the mode of feeding, and for th 
business of converting corn into pork and com- 
post. 

Another year’s practice and observation has 
not disclosed any thing material for me to deduct 
from the views formerly advanced as to the policy 
and profit of fattening swine. I still entertain 
entire confidence in the desirableness of the busi- 
ness, when conducted with system and propriety. 
Indeed, I have never seen the year in farming 
when I was not well paid for fattening pigs of a 
good breed, fairly reckoning their services as 
manufacturers of fertility for the land. In my 
judgment, it is sounder practice for the farmer 
thus to add to his means for making crops and 
keeping his lands in good heart, than by buying 
the fashionable concentrated fertilizers of the 
day, which too often merely stimulate the present 
crop, and leave the land no better than they 
found it. 

Notwithstanding the great prejudice existing 
with many persons against the grinding and 
\feeding of the cob with the corn, it is sufficient 
for my purpose to know, as I do by repeated 
trials, that corn and cob meal, properly ground 
and cooked, will make from twelve to sixteen 
pounds of net pork for each bushel of corn con- 
sumed. F. Ho.sroox. 

Brattleboro’, May 22, 1855. 





; Tue JusubpE-TREE.—The seeds of this tree were 
imported a short time since from the south of Eu- 
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rope for experiment in the south. It grows in 
the form ofa shrub, of middle size, bearing a red 
oval fruit, about as large as olives, inclosing a 
stone of the same shape. They are sweet, But 
only eaten among us in the from ofa paste. In Al- 

iers the fruit ripens in the month of June, and 
is much sought after by the inhabitants, who con- 
sume large quantities, both fresh and dried, as 
well as in the form of a delicious paste. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHARCOAL DUST. 


Mr. Brown :—At one of the agricultural meet- 
ings at the State House, last winter, I was much 
interested by the remarks of the speakers; some 
new ideas, to me, were advanced, in regard to 
guano. But I was particularly pleased by the 
earnestness with which a more careful saving of 
‘*home manures’’ was urged, with which to form 
a fertilizing basis and furnish an absorbent for 
the gases. One of the most important agents for 
these purposes, in my experience, was but slightly 
alluded to, viz: charcoal dust. If you will per- 
mit, I will relate one of my experiments, and its 
results, with charcoal, and you, of course, will 
dis of the statement as you deem proper. 

n the winter of 1852 I carted off the top of a 
high knoll or ridge that extended through a piece 
of land I had recently purchased. My object was 
to bring the land into better shape and to put 
this heretofore barren spot into a state for culti- 
vation. The cutting was from 2 to 6 feet deep, 
leaving a level plain of about half an acre, which 
was still elevated above the adjacent lands. The 
bed of this plat was coarse sand and full of ‘‘cob- 
bles.”” Having on hand a lot of meadow muck, 
that had been decomposed with shell lime and 
salt brine, I took of this 40 cart loads, 10 loads 
sandy loam, 24 cords of charcoal dust, and threw 
intoa heap. Into this I put 15 barrels of liquid 
from gas works, working over the mass and mix- 
omer ag After standing four weeks, I dis- 
tributed the heap evenly as possible over my 

iece. Then plowed and cross-plowed, to the 

epth of ten inches, and harrowed until the whole 
was well mixed with the sand bed, and sowed to 
oats, with timothy and clover, first week in June. 
The oats came up finely, grew stout, but were in- 
jured by rust. The grass was a poor catch and I 
again sowed and raked in seed in the fall. The 
following season, where the seed took from the 
first sowing, I cut a heavy crop of grass. 

Last spring the grass had got well catched, 
started early, and was marked by its dark green 
and fresh appearance all through the dry season. 
I took off two crops of grass, both averaging 4 
tons to the acre. During all the dry weather 
this spot did not seem to suffer in the least by 
drought, notwithstanding its high altitude, and 
while on low grounds in the vicinity vegetation 
was completely dried up. This good result I at- 
tributed mainly to the coal dust, for wherever I 
turned up the earth, on this piece, and found the 
greatest mass of coal, there I found the most 
moisture, and the grass roots seemed to possess a 
particular fondness to twine among it. 

My faith in the utility of coal dust, for dry 
lands, has been strengthened also, by using it in 
setting trees. I have an elevated and sandy place, 
where I am desirous to growa ‘‘belt’’ of ever- 





greens, and for two successive years, after my ut- 
most skill in setting, the trees would die out 
wholly or in part, seemingly from the effects of 
the hot, dry seasons. Last spring I again set out 
50 Norway spruce, fir balsam, white pine, &c., 
dug large holes, and in part mixed in with the 
loam two bushels charcoal, bringing a portion of 
the coal near the roots of the trees. I used equal 
care in setting, but in the fall almost every tree, 
where no coal was put, was dead or nearly so, 
dried up. While every tree to which I applied 
the dust was alive and vigorous. I have also used 
charcoal in setting fruit trees, hedges, &c., in dry 
places, and am satisfied with the result. Iam 


sorry that a more free use of charcoal dust re- 
cently, in this vicinity, has advanced the price of 
Our colliers now charge $5 per cord, 
py even at that price. a. R. 


the article. 
but think it will 
Lowell, March 





A HINT. 


Frrenp Apams :—Permit me through the col- 
umns of your paper, to urge upon my brother 
farmers, the importance of turning their attention 
to the raising of roots more extensively for the 
purpose of wintering stock. The scarcity and 
consequent high price of hay, and grain, if there 
were no other reason, should induce every man 
in the state who has an acre of land or even less, 
to set apart a portion of it for that particular 
purpose. 

I wish more especially at the present time, to 
call the attention of that class to the subject who 
do but little farming and who keep but a —_ 
cow or horse. It matters not whether he styles 
himself a farmer, mechanic, or merchant, or 
whether he belongs to any other class, he has a 
common interest with those who till the soil, and 
should co-operate with them. 

I would propose to all such to plant one-eight 
of an acre of carrots, as soon as the ground is in 
a suitable condition to receive the seed, that is as 
soon asit is warm and dry. The labor of culti- 
vation will be trifling and the amount of carrots 
if a fair yield, will be a hundred bushels or more. 
This would give a cow a half bushel per day—two 
hundred days or more than halfa year. I have 
no doubt but the animal would be grateful, and 
the owner find his reward, I do not ask who will 
try it, but I do ask who will fail to doso.— Gran- 
ite Farmer. 





A Facr iw recarp To Drittinc Waeat.—We 
wish to record a fact which seems rather remark- 
able in regard to drilling in wheat. We sowed 
about nine acres last fall, with one of Ross’ Drills, 
and some three acres among corn, with a three 
shovel cultivator. Of the former, we have not 
noticed a single plant heaved out with the frost 
during the winter, though a part of it was sown 
on the poorest clay land on the farm, with but 
one plowing. It was sown immediately before 
that among the corn, and presented in the early 
winter a pang Gy prospect. But that sown 
among corn is y killed with winter, many 
plants lying on top the ground, dead. In some 
places, it seems almost entirely ruined. It is the 
same kind of wheat as that which was drilled. 
Our readers may draw their own conclusions.— 
Indiana Farmer. 
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Mowing machines were introduced, and used in 
various parts of New England last year, and with 
varied success. Some being highly pleased with 
the work which they were made to perform, while 
others were disappointed in the results, and a few 
abandoned them as being utterly incapable of con- 
fering any advantage to the farmer over the old 
mode of cutting with the scythe. 

Our own belief has always been, that the ma- 
chine would be so improved as to come into gen- 
eral use, and prove highly serviceable. This opin- 
ion has been greatly strengthened recently, by 
an examination of two or three different kinds of 
machines, and noticing obvious improvements over 
those of the same manufacturer presented last 
year. 

The cut at the head of this article represents 
one of Ketchum’s one horse mowers—it cuts a 
swath three feet wide, is much lighter than the 
two horse, and if it proves well, will become a 
popular, anda great labor-saving machine. Messrs. 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason § Co., Proprietors of 
the right for New England, say, in a circular they 
have just issued, that they are constructing the 
entire frame work and finger-bar of wrought iron 
instead of wood (as represented in the cut above) 
which adds much to the strength and perman- 
ence of the machine, while the weight is reduced 


KETCHUM’S ONE HORSE MOWING MACHINE. 
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the two horse machine capable of cutting and 
spreading, with one span of horses and driver, 
from 10 to 15 acres per day of any kind of grass, 
heavy or light, lodged or standing; and do it as 
well as is done with a scythe by the best mowers.”’ 
Not haying used the mower ourself, we prefer 
giving the testimony of others rather than express 
opinions of our own. 
Wittiam 8. Lrxcotn, Esq., of Worcester, and 
one of the best farmers in the Commonwealth, 
wrote last year as follows : 


Worcester, Ava., 1854. 

Messrs. Rucctes, Noursz, Mason & Co. :— 
Gents.,—Agreeable to your request I return to 
you the Onz Horse Mowrne Macuine left with 
me for trial, and in doing so cannot refrain from 
giving my voluntary testimony to its great value. 

The machine was used by me to cut over about 
30 acres of intervalland. Thegrass was in man 
places heavy and lodged, the bottom fine, soft an 
very thick. In some few places it was a light 
crop of fine flexible dried grass, which yielded be- 
fore the scythe. But whether in heavy thick bot- 
tom or badly lodged, or in the places of lighter 
yield, it cut alike well and close—closer indeed 
~ I deemed desirable, or deem well for the 
and. 

I apprehended difficulties in the operation of 
the machine from the peculiar character of the 


not graded, intersected by ditches of different 





about 200 lbs. Again, they say, ‘‘We warrant 


width and depth, running in different directions, 





surface of the land. It isan irrigated meadow, | 
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used for carrying on to its surface the waters of 
the ‘‘Blackstone.’”’ Yet notwithstanding these 
obstructions the mowing was done to my entire 
satisfaction. 

I may mention perhaps that I used different 
horses at different periods of the trial, and am 
satisfied that a good horse of between 10 and 1100 
is sufficiently heavy to operate it. 

After all I have said, —— you will find the 
best evidence of my perfect satisfaction with the 
machine in the order for one which I now give 
you. Atany rate, it is the best test I can offer of 
my entire satisfaction with its operation, and of 
my sincerity in the above. 

Yours truly, 
Wut 8. Livcoxy. 

In relation to the two horse mower, Gen. Sut- 
ton, of Salem, a farmer whom no one can visit 
without receiving material benefit, says :— 

“I can only say that your mower. operated to 
my entire satisfaction, and I have no hesitation 
in recommending its use to any farmer who has a 
_ quantity of hay to cut. 

worked it altogether with oxen, upon ground 
of various surface, and found it to be eminently 
a labor-saving machine, economical and profitable. 
I am with respect, truly yours, 
Wx. Surron.”’ 

Numerous other certificates are given from 
persons competent to judge of the merits of the 
mower. Those not much accustomed to ma- 
chines, should not be discouraged if it does not 
come fully up to their expectations upon the first 
trial ; a little oi/ and a little patience may bring 
every thing right at the second trial. 

The manufacturers state that the mowers they 
are constructing this year are made from entirely 
new patterns, and that they are simplified and 
improved in many ways. They add to their cir- 
cular the following schedule of sizes and prices : 

We construct three sizes, as follows :— 


One horse Mower, 3 feet cut, 
No. 1, Two horse Mower, 4 feet cut 
“ 2, Two horse Mower, 4 ft. 8 in. cut, 
1, Two horse Mower and Reaper combined. .120 00 
2, Two horse Mower aud Reaper combined. .130 00 
Extras to each Machine,—1 set of Cutters, 2 
Cutters, 2 Fingers, and Wrench. Machines de- 
livered at Boston or Worcester. 


Ruecies, Nourse, Mason & Co. 


“ 
“ 





For the New England Farmer. 


TO GET POOR LAND INTO GRASS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will you allow me to make a 
few inquiries through your valuable paper? I 
have a piece of land, the soil a sandy loam and 
somewhat exhausted. I wish to reclaim it to 
grass as soon as possible, and not having much 
manure, I have thought of the following plan, 
viz :—plow the land in August, give it a thor- 
ough dressing with plaster, or plaster and ashes, 
sow to winter rye, with about ten or twelve 
pounds of clover to the acre. When the rye is 
taken off, plow it thoroughly, and the next sprin 
manure with a compost of swamp muck an 
lime, at the rate of about one cask of lime to five 


loads of muck, and twenty-five loads to the acre ; 
plant with an early kind of corn, and as soon as 
the corn can be harvested, plow again and sow 
down to grass. Any remarks on the above plan, 
especially as to the quantity of lime in the com- 
post, the quantity o ace to be applied to the 
acre, and as to the probability of getting a growth 
of clover, would be very gratefully received by a 
Amherst, N. H., 1855. New Becinner. 


Remarks.—We think your experiment would 
be a judicious one. The quantity of lime you 
suggest is enough for one application, though 
many persons use a much larger amount. .We 
would suggest that you cultivate the corn crop 
flat, instead of in hills, and at the third hoeing 
sow the grass seed and rake it in ; then you have 
your field stocked down. The grass seed, being 
shaded by the corn, is much more likely to come 
up than when exposed to the full rays of the sun. 





NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF FOOD. 


The excessive dearness of all kinds of food 
should induce not only habits of economy in its 
use, but should lead to the adoption of those ar- 
ticles of food for the table which are the most 
nutritious in their quality, and which, fortunate- 
ly for the laboring classes, are the cheapest in 
— Many persons go on in the old way, when 


‘ood was plentiful and cheap, and use what costs 
them nearly four times the price, of better and 
more wholesome articles of diet, considering the 
nutriment which they respectively supply. The 
comparative quantities of nutriment contained in 
the principal articles used as food have been tested 
by strict chemical analyses, and some very excel- 
lent books on the subject have been published, 
and ought to be studied in all communities where 
the laboring population predominate. It would 
teach them to discriminate betweea the various 
articles of food, and be the means of introducin 
more generally among them the use of articles o 
a much better quality, more wholesome, and far 
better adapted to supply the wastes of the sub- 
stance of the body caused by daily toil. 

The following results of such analyses, which 
we find in the Baltimore Patriot, derived from 
the best scientific sources, commend themselves to 
general attention for their value. It will be seen 
here what articles are the most nutritious. White 
beans, corn meal, wheat flour, barley meal, and 
rice are shown to be the very best kinds of food, 
and these are the very kinds which are the cheap- 
est to purchase and use. Potatoes, which are 
enormous in price, lose more than three-fourths 
of their substance, and are the dearest kind of 
food which can be used.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘‘It is proper to state that the articles were all 
reduced to a perfectly dry state by evaporating 
the water they contained, and then subjecting 
them to careful chemical analysis. The follow- 
ing table, divided into three parts, animal food, 
vegetable food and fruit, shows the quantity of 
nutritive matter and of water in each article, and, 
by comparing one article with another, shows the 
comparative value of each asfood. Butas all the 





elements of nutrition are not of the same value, ‘it 
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must not be inferred that an article that contains 
a large quantity of starch, for example, is more 
nutritious than one that contains a small quantity 
of animal fibrin and no starch. 

Both starch and animal fibrin are elements of 
nutrition, but they are appropriated by the ani- 
mal economy to very different purposes ; the for- 
mer to the formation of fat and animal heat, and 
the latter to the supply of all the tissues, bone, 
muscle, &c. The two elements are required in 
very different proportions, also, in forming food, 
and hence bread (though ‘‘men cannot live upon 
bread alone,’’) with its 15lbs. of vegeto-animal 
matter (gluten,) and its 50lbs. of starch of 35 
lbs. of water, forms a composition of nutriment 
more nearly complete than any other substance. 
Starch is required ina much larger proportion 
than gluten in vegetable nutriment, and it is 
furnished abenthnlie in all kinds of grain, beans 
and potatoes. If potatoes contained a small pro- 
portion of gluten, say 5 lbs. to the 100 lbs., then 
their nutritive property would compare with 
that of wheat flour in the proportion of 224 to 
90. That is, potatoes would be worth just one 
quarter as much by weight as wheat flour. But 
as they contain no gluten nor caseine, and very 
little albumen, consequently little if any of the 
elements of proteine, a larger quantity of animal 
food of some kind is required to be combined 
bw them than with bread, in the formation of 
ood. 


ANIMAL FOOD. 
100 pounds fresh Beef con., 26 Ibs. nut. mat., 74 Ibs. water. 
“ ny “ 25 “ “ 15 “ 


eal, 
« Mutton, 29 “ * 
“ Pork, 24 « “ 
“  Fowls, 26to30 * 
“ Fish, 18to20 “ 
“ Milk, % “ “ 
“ whiteof Egg, 14 “ a 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


100 pounds Wheat Flour c. 90 Ibs. nut. mat., 
“ orn Meal, 1 “ “ 


Rice, 

Barley Meal, 
Rye Flour, 
Oat Meal, 
Potatoes, 
White Beans, 
Carrots, 
Turnips, 
Cabbage, 
Bee 


100 pounds Strawberries c. 10 Ibs 
* Pears, ~~ * 
Apples, 17 
Cherries, 25 
Plums, 29 
Apricots, 26 
Peaches, 20 
Grapes, 27 
Melons, 3 
Cucumbers, 24 


N. B. It must be borne in mind that the ani- 
mal substances were all clear of bone and fresh, 
the vegetable fresh and deprived of skins, &c., 
and the fruits fresh and perfect. It will be per- 
ceived that mutton is the most nutritious, as it is 
acknowledged on all hands to be the most whole- 
some of all animal food; that while beans are 
the most nutritious of all vegetable food, and 
plums are the most nutritious of all fruits; that 
fish is the least nutritious of solid animal food ; 


For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 
Washington City in Spring-time—A Glimpse of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings at Home—City Improvements—Capitol— 
Patent Office—A Virginian’s Opinion of the Yankees—Deep 
Plowing—Mr. Claggett’s Farm—Seventeen Year Locuste— 

City of Washington, D. C. 

bed May 121h? 1855.” . 

Dear Reaper :—Washington isa lovely city in 
the spring-time, especially when not beclouded 
by the session of Congress. Having given in the 
Farmer some not very attractive pictures of the 
market, and the agricultural specimens in the 
streets, I feel now, when the leaves are already 
developed in full beauty, and the roses are begin- 
ning to unfold their buds, and the newly-mown 
lawns of the Capitol grounds are looking soft and 
green, like carpets of velvet—I feel now, when at 
the North a cold storm of mingled rain and 
snow has just passed by, as if I owed an apology 
to this more Southern climate, for any expres- 
sions of disrespect I may have been ‘‘left’’ to 
drop in relation to it. Forgetting then the don- 
keys and darkeys, the scorching heat of last July, 
with the thermometer at 90 day and night, for most 
of the month, the crisped leaves and seared grass of 
that season of drought, let us take a more agreea- 
ble view than either summer or winter can afford 
us, of Washington in thespring. Looking out at 
this moment, from the library of a friend on Cap- 
itol Hill, into his garden at the rear of the house, 
I behold an arbor constructed with his own hand, 
completely covered with roses and honeysuckles 
and the Washington bower, intertwining their 
long pliant branches, and throwing out at the top 
a thousand waving shoots tipped with the burst- 
ing buds. Close by is a fountain, throwing 
high into the air a jet of pure water, sparkling in 
the light of the setting sun, and falling with a 
cool and pattering sound into the pool about it, 
while the children, playing upon the brink, now 
are watching the gold-fish and now pursuing the 
humming-birds ; and my friend and brother, sit- 
ting on a rustic seat near by, with book in hand, 
finds little time for reading, but much for the en- 
joyment of the work of his own hands, and of 
hers, the divinity whose taste has directed the 
planting of the flowers, the training of the vines, 
and the wanderings of the walks among them. 
This is a rational happiness, the enjoyment of na- 
ture herself, which one may find if he have the 
taste for it, without unreasonable cost, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the Capitol itself. 

The growth of trees, vines and shrubbery, is 
much more rapid here than in New England, so 
that one may create with nature’s ready aid, a 
wilderness of foliage and flowers under this warm- 
er sun, while at the North, his trees planted at 





turnips the least so of all vegetables, and cucum- 
bers the least nutritious of all fruits. 


the same time would have scarcely recovered from 
the shock of transplanting. 
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Washington now numbers about fifty thousand 
inhabitants. Its ‘‘magnificent distances’ are 
fast filling up with dwellings and public build- 
ings. The new wings of the Capitol, and the 
new dome to be added, will make it the most 
magnificent edifice upon the continent. The Pa- 
tent office,built of white marble upon a basement 
of granite, isa structure of which any nation 
might be proud. The broad grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institution, laid out and planted 
under the direction of the lamented Downing, 
and Lafayette Square in front of the President’s 
mansion, the work of the same master, are con- 
stantly proclaiming the triumphs of his art and 
genius. ‘The circle’ of about one and a half 
acres, near Georgetown, and the triangular 
spaces laid out by George Washington himself, 
in his original plan of the city, are now under- 
going improvement and will be soon rescued from 
‘‘the reign of the bare and the bald,”’ and made 
green and beautiful. More than five thousand 


trees have been planted the last and present sea- 
sons upon the public streets, under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, who is no other than the friend and 
brother before mentioned. Verily, there are 
pleasant views that we may take of this goodly 
city, and no one can fail to be impressed with the 


foresight and wisdom and faith of the Father of 
his Country, as the beauty and symmetry in the 
plan of the town generally unfolds itself to meet 
the increasing wants of the government and the 
citizens. 

But, it is not in the city alone, that improve- 
ment is going on. Uponall the principal thor- 
oughfares into the country, the value of land for 
its products is beginning to be appreciated. A 
thorough and intelligent cultivation is finding a 
profit where shallow plowing and shallow plow- 
men could not find a subsistence. I have before 
given you a sketch of one of these improved 
farms, owned by Mr. Morrison, a native of New 
Hampshire. The Yankees are doing wonders 
both in this region and many parts of Virginia, 
upon what were considered worn out lands. A 
Virginia gentlemen whom I met recently in a 
railroad car, informed me that in his own neigh- 
borhood, Northern men were setting a valuable 
example, and that he himself had adopted the 
new idea of deep plowing, and was getting eight 
barrels or forty bushels of corn, where he former- 
ly got but three or four barrels. He said a few 
years ago a negro and a man were the only force 
used to plow for corn, the plow being run from 
two to three inches deep. He had been travelling 
in New England, and spoke highly in praise of 
the energy and industry of the people, which he 
thought on Virginia soil would make them inde- 
pendent. He said he thought one free laborer at 





the North performed about three times as much 
work as a slave ! 

Good husbandry and energetic farming, are, 
however, not limited to New England men. I 
yesterday accepted an invitation from a leading 
merchant of this city, Mr. Darrus Cuaccerr, to 
visit his farm on the Rockville plank road, about 
five miles from Washingtcn. His family reside 
on the farm in summer, and Mr. Claggett him- 
self comes to his city business every day except 
Sunday and Friday. 


I have rarely seen a place which gave so decid- 
ed evidence of good taste and good judgment, and 
withal, of such persevering faith in our good 
mother earth, as this. Six years ago Mr. Clag- 
gett purchased three hundred acres of land, most- 
ly covered with a small growth of yellow pine en- 
tirely unimproved. In this short period of time 
he has cleared and put under the plow one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, a large part of which is cov- 
ered with a choice variety of fruit trees of all de- 
scriptions that the climate will produce. His 
trees appear to be judiciously selected, carefully 
pruned and protected, and making a growth far 
beyond what I have ever seen at the North. He 
has already 2500 apple trees, 450 pears, 1600 
peaches, 150 apricots and as many plums. 

The apple trees are set forty feet apart, and 
the land among them planted with wheat in 
drills, with bare strips of a few feet in width 
along the rows. They are making generally a 
better growth than we get in New Hampshire. I 
saw upon them marks of our old enemy, the bor- 
er, and far worse marks of the seventeen-year-lo- 
custs of 1852. According to the theory, they 
will not be here again until 1869, by which time 
our friend will, it is hoped, have been paid by 
the fruit of his trees for all his labors. He said 
that when the locusts had possession of his trees, 
he could scrape from the body of a newly-set ap- 
ple tree a pint of the insects at once! His pear 
trees, however, far excel his apples. Indeed, I 
have never seen so large a number of pears to- 
gether, that appeared so healthy and as we say at 
home, s0 thrifty as these. 1 saw no sign of the 
sap-blight or winter-killing, but the trees seemed 
full of life, and many of them ‘were full of fruit 
already set. The peach orchard 1s already set 
for a large crop. In 1853, Mr. C. sent to the 
market 700 baskets of peaches, and his crop this 
year will probably far exceed that quantity. He 
has this year in grass, about 20 acres, in wheat 
about the same, in corn about 40 acres, and in 
potatoes, about 12 acres besides large tracts of 
vegetables and small fruits, among the rest two 
acres of strawberries. He manures all his crops 
with Peruvian guano, 300 pounds to the acre, 
plowed in, and thinks this will insure him abun- 
dant crops. 
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Mr. Claggett has been for thirty years in his 
counting-room, and never owned a farm before. 
Indeed he informed me that he never saw a plow 


run in his life until hesaw his own, on this farm. 


His labor is performed by a foreman, a native of 
the district, and six laborers, mostly Irish, with 
two yoke of oxen and three horses, a force by the 
way, entirely insufficient to perform such mighty 
I did not see the 
foreman, but cannot help suspecting that he is a 


works on New England soil. 


farmer of the right stamp. I have good faith in 
the success of any intelligent man who will read 


and inquire, and spend his money freely that he 


may produce satisfactory results in agriculture. 


Still it is a business not learned ina day, and I 
have no reason to doubt the correctness of our 
friend’s remark, that ‘Farmer Claggett owes 


merchant Claggett a good deal of money.”’ 
Such men, however, are public benefactors. 
They inspire others with faith in labor, and faith 


in the heritage which a good God has given us, 


and if they expend money in the experiments, 


they derive from them the rational sitisfaction 
that they leave the earth better than they found 


it. H. F. Frenca. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SMALL POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror :—We cannot be surprised at the 


different theories and conclusions among men, in 


matters of religion, law, politics, &c., for reasons 
that selfish aims and party ends are sometimes ob- 


much practice may vary. 


lanting of ‘‘small potatoes.’’ 
een my schoolmaster. 


f 


ve his father ‘100 bushels not large enough 


or the table,’’ whether the season was one of 
Nature must have 
been exceedingly harmonious on the one hand, or 
over abundant on the other, to have given 100 
I should attribute to 
other causes rather than ‘“‘large’’ seed, and then 
the singular metamorphoses of the large potatoes 
turning into small ones, and the small ones to be- 
come large again, shows the original large seed 
retained its vitality, which had been acted upon) 


much wet or extreme drought. 


bushels all small potatoes. 


by wet or drought the first season. 
Now the farmer who planted ‘large potatoes 

without cutting (at the time the ‘‘robin’s e 

size were planted,) over-seeded to excess. 


— to be carried without reference to virtue or 
eneficial objects for public good. But in matters 
of the mechanic arts and of farming there is bud 
one right way, to be profitably pursued, however 
I respectfully beg to 
differ widely from your correspondent, S. P., and 
also your own “remarks” in encouraging the 
Experience has 
“S. P.”? does not say, 
when the “large potatoes’? were planted, that 


” 


While 


to the ball seed, which requires 3 or 4 years to 
mature. The farmer wants the potatoe fully de- 
veloped to practice upon. He wants neither seed 
from the ball or small potatoes. It would seem 
to be a more safe doctrine to plant the largest, 
best developed seed. In planting small potatoes 
these pertinent questions arise. Do you winnow 
out your small wheat, barley, rye, oats for seed ? 
Do you sow inferior grass and clover? Do 
you save your small melons, cucumbers, squashes 
and pumpkins, for seed? Do you trace up your 
smal] ears of corn or take the tips for seed? Do 
you set out small beets, carrots and the like, to 
gather seeds from? Do you go into the nursery 
and select small, unpromising trees for your or- 
chard? Do you save your smallest calves, pigs, 
lambs or fowls, to propagate from? I need not 
multiply the chances which would seem to bea 
violation of the common rules of progress. Every 
good farmer aims to go ahead. 

Again permit me to refer to the Long Island 
farmers, who plant their largest potatoes and cut 
off the seed end, to avoid small ones. In digging 
time no one would endorse the ‘depreciation 
theory’’ of planting ‘“‘small potatoes’’ if the 
could witness the large mercers threwn out wi 
scarcely any small ones. 

As before stated, I hope fair tests will be tried. 
Several years experience satisfied me, when sort- 
ing for the bins, half being small, that ‘‘small 
potatoes’ returned small potatoes. Hence I am 
at issue, even if alone, with all small potatoe ad- 
vocates. Respectfully, . Poor. 

Brooklyn, L. I., May 19. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LABELLING FRUIT TREES. 


Fruit trees should be distinctly labelled at the 
time they are planted out, and when intended for 
an orchard, or where there are several together, 
a plan should be made of them, with the name of 
the variety of each tree plainly written against 
it; then, in case a label is lost by accident, or 
otherwise, by referring to the plan the variety is 
at once ascertained. Much confusion and per- 
plexity results from a neglect of this subject; 
fruit of the first quality is often exhibited from 
grafted or budded trees, the name of which is 
unknown to the owner, although the variety may 
be quite common in many localities. 

Nurserymen should be exceedingly careful to 
correctly label their trees, as it is a disappoint- 
ment, as well as loss, to wait patiently several 
years for a tree to bear, and then to have it pro- 
duce a different kind from what it was purchased 
for ; and should scions be taken from it for prop- 
agation previous to bearing, the evil might be 
much extended. 

Ezions should be taken from trees which we are 








»*/absolutely certain produce the kinds their name 


\indicates ; the labels put on and kept on, so long 


5 stocks to a hill is a full compliment, some 20 to|48 any of tne bundle remain. When scions are 


30 sprouts came from a large potatoe. 


What but/oDtained from others it should be from men in 


small vines and smaller potatoes could be expected | Whom we can place the most implicit confidence, 


from such a crowded hill? 
tato ‘‘an artificial growth 
small in the same hill 


Why is a large 


to grow? So 8. P. says ‘‘the native growth of, PT 


po 
” any more than a ! Q 
with the same advantages few as possible should be the constant aim of all 


‘and then mistakes will sometimes occur when we 
have used the utmost vigilance ; but to make as 


opagators of fruit. O. V. Hints, 


the tuber is small.’’ This we admit if he refers) Leominster, May, 1855. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
Mr. Eprror:—My husband has for several 
years been a subscriber to the New England Far- 
mer, and I am a constant reader of its pages. I 
have taken the liberty to send you a copy of my 
scribbling on ‘Spring.’ It is a homely produc- 
tion, I am well aware; but if you think it is not 
too late in the season, and is any way worth a 
place in the corner of your paper, T shall be glad 
to see it published. 
Yours respectfully, 


SPRING. 


The peets they sing of the beauty of Spring, 
But they don’t sing you half of the story ; 
The poets they tell of the flowers in the dell, 
But they don’t tell you half of Spring’s glory. 


Myra Myrt ie. 


Why ! each old granny goose and the hens on the roost 
Know full well when the Spring time is coming ; 

So each builds her a nest, and then lays like “possessed,” 
Sits, and soon with her young is seen running. 


There’s the litters of pigs, dancing gallopade jigs 
To music of their own creating ; 

There’s the old turkey gob, strutting round like a “snob,” 
On his flocks of young long-legs is waiting. 


Then the calves in the stable, fat and plump for the table, 
Are a part of the beauties of Spring ; 

And the flocks of young lambs, frisking after their dams, 
Ah! their bleatings make music again. 


The wild geese flying o’er to some far northern shore, 
Crying on, on, as onward they fly ; 

The old mother hen’s clucks and the quacking of ducks 
Is music to both you and I. 


Yes, the poets they sing of the beauties of Spring, 
But they don’t sing you half of the story ; 
The poets they tell of the flowers in the dell, 
But they don’t tell you half of Spring’s glory. 
Somerset, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THINGS IN WISCONSIN. 


Mr. Epiror :—A communication from my pen 
appeared in the columns of a late number of your 
paper, the result of which is that the last two 
mails have brought me about fifty letters of in- 
quiry, all requesting information of a character 
so similar, that, with your permission, I will give 
a general reply through the medium of your pa- 


r. I design to be as brief as possible in reply- 
ing to the questions proposed, and my communi- 
cation must necessarily appear somewhat inco- 
hérent, except to those particularly interested. 

Land for sale here is government land, and can 
be purchased at a distance of from 2 to 10 miles 
from the river at $1.00 an acre. No credit is 

iven on land, and gold only taken in payment. 

he most that one purchaser can take up at that 
price is 320 acres, and he must then make oath 
that he wants it for actual oecupation. Persons 
who have not cash to pay down, can pre-empt 
160 acres, or less, and i commencing improve- 
ments upon it within 30 days, can secure it for 
one year. If not paid for at the end of the year, 
it is subject to entry by any other person. Oak 
openings are tracts of land sparsely covered with 
timber, and free from under brush. Prairie and 
timber land, in: juxtaposition, can be found in 
large quantities. There is plenty of wood for 
fuel and fences. No coal has yet been discovered 


in this vicinity. The soil is a dark loam, per-|think the cautious editor of the volume would 


| 


fectly free from stones, easy of cultivation, and 
adapted to wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
&e. Fruit, of all kinds, will grow here as well 
as in any part of New England, if we except the 
gy which has not yet, to my knowledge, been 
tried. 

All the surplus produce raised by the farmer 
can be sold at his door, and is consumed by im- 
migrants and laborers in the pineries. There are 
no houses ready for the reception of immigrants. 
Two men, in two or three days, will throw up a 
log cabin, pr a board shanty, that will be tolera- 
bly comfortable, and such are in general use in 
all new countries. Lumber can be obtained at 
$22 a $25 in the yard, and for $14 a $16 at 
the pineries on the Black and Chippewa rivers. 
The country is generally healthy. Most of the 
diseases are connected, more or less, with biliary 
derangement—some cases of fever and ague, but 
healthy immigrants are seldom troubled with it. 
There is no wet, marshy land in this vicinity, or 
in this part of the State. We have no parks or 
commons laid out in our town. He who piled 
up the hills and scooped out the’ valleys of this 
locality, has forever rendered all such places un- 
necessary. The current of the river, at this 
place, is about four knots an hour. 

Without particularizing the prices of provis- 
ions, it may be safely calculated that the price of 
living here is 50 per cent cheaper than in New 
England. Stoves can be purchased here at about 
eastern prices, adding cost of transportation. 

Oxen, measuring 64 feet, are worth from $110 
to $125; cows, $25 to $40; horses, $100 to 
$200. Carpenters and masons, good workmen, 
get $1.75 to $2.00. Persons coming from New 

ngland should purchase tickets through to Ga- 
lena. There are several routes at about the same 
expense, and persons can make their own selec- 
tion. From Galena, by steam to our landing. 
It is on the direct route to Minnesota, and per- 
sons wishing to visit that country, can do so by 
taking Winneshick on the route. Fare from 
Boston to this place about $33. 

Hoping the information herein communicated 
satisfactory to all inquiries, I close. 

Yours truly, JamEs Oscoop. 

Winneshick, Bad Ax Co., Wis., April 18, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CALVES MARKED BY FIRST SIRE. 


Mr. Eprror :—On looking over the well-ar- 
ranged pages of the Agriculture of Massachu- 
setts, page 273, it is said, to be ‘‘an established 
fact, that calves possess the distinctive traits of 
character which prevailed in the animal that 
first impregnated the heifer that bore them.’ 
By which, I understand that all the offspring of 
the same mother will be more or less marked with 
the peculiarities of the sire of the first calf. As- 
sertions of this kind I have more than once seen, 
but never before in a form so authoritative. Can 
this be a law of generation, among animals? If 
true in animals, why not true in other classes of 
beings? The —— is too important to be as- 
sumed without ample proof. It was long ago 
said that ‘‘one swallow does not make a sum- 





mer.’ I confess, that I wasa little started at 
the assertion, without any note explanatory. I 
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never himself have penned such a sentence. If 
true, I should like to see a more distinct develop- 
ment of the facts that tend to establish this the- 
ory. 

= was more ready to notice this exception, 
because I recognize in many of the papers correc- 
tions made that are decided improvements. This 
volume I think a decided advance upon those 
before published ; and if I do not mistake, there 
is still room for further improvements. x. 

May 14, 1855. 





MULCHING. 


This process, although known and practiced 
for many years by a few cultivators, has become 
extensively adopted only at a very late period. 
It seems peculiarly adapted to our hot and dry 
summers, and operates chiefly in preserving the 
moisture of the surface, and in preventing the 
growth of weeds. The moisture at the surface 
of the earth from rains and dews, is quickly dis- 
sipated under a hot sun; and if this surface is 
allowed to become covered with a dense growth 
of living grass and weeds, there pump out of the 
soil and and throw off into the air a much larger 
quantity of moisture than is evaporated by a bare 
surface of earth only. But if this surface is cov- 
ered with a few inches of oldstraw, hay or leaves, 
the moisture is retained in the soil, and the 
growth of weeds prevented. Asa general rule, 
we have found it most advantageous to leave the 
surface bare and keep the soil well mellowed till 
near mid-summer, and then to apply the mulch- 
ing. For a covering of litter, while it pro- 
motes the humidity, also prevents the heating of 


the soil, in and in this way may retard early 


= if applied to soon. There are exceptions, 
owever ; one in the case of large, deeply-rooted 
trees not affected by nor needing mulching, and 
the other which are removed in summer, need the 
careful and constant retention of the earth. We 
have succeeded, with scarcely one failure in 
fifty, in ype mary | the strawberry drought 
and heat of summer, by simply giving the sur- 
face a mulching of two inches of barn manure, 
and on which the watering was poured when 
necessary. Indeed, there is nothing that better 

revents the ill effects of baking by surface water- 
ing, than a covering of this sort of a moderate 
depth. Mulching will, however, promote mois- 
ture in the soil, even when neither artificial nor 
natural watering is given, simply by arresting 
such as rises upwards through theearth. In one 
instance a striking illustration of this effect was 
furnished during a very long season of drought, 
which injured and threatened to destroy a row of 
newly transplanted apple trees. Their leaves 
had already begun to turn yellow, and growth 
had ceased, but on coating ground about them 
with a crop of mown weeds, a change was soon 
effected, and in three weeks the leaves had re- 
turned to their deep green hue, and in some in- 
stances growth had recommenced. But on no 
kind of tree is mulching more necessary than on 
newly transplanted cherry trees. Thousands of 
these are lost every season, after they have com- 
menced growing, by the drying heat of mid-sum- 
mer, oat the evil is sometimes increased by su- 
perficial watering. A deep mulching will gener- 
eee a complete remedy if seasonably ap- 
plied. 





Some interesting facts on this subject were 
stated, and valuable suggestions made at one of 
the conversational meetings of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. S. Walker remarked that 
he had used tan, sawdust, litter, leaves, &c., but 
he believed short, newly mown grass one of the 
best things,—he had mulched a great deal with 
it, and found it laid close to the soil. He also 
recommended the succulent weeds of the garden 
or roadside. He found tan and sawdust to be 
useful merely by retaining the moisture. D, 
Haggerston had found sedge from salts marshes 
best, particularly if cut short; a good waterin 
upon it made it lay close to the ground. He 
found it egcellent for strawberries. He had also 
found tree leaves excellent, if they had partly de- 


cayed, so as not likely to be blown away. Old ~ 


hot bed materials made of leaves and manure had 

roved particularly fine. Several spoke of the 
ill effects of too deep a mulching, but we think 
the more common error is in spreading the cover- 
ing of the soil too thinly. 

‘Mulching is a very easy and cheap practice, 
and the season is now at hand when our readers 
may prove by varying experiments the best mode 
of performance.—Country Gentleman. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


BLACK LEG IN CATTLE. 

Mr. Eprtor :—I wish to make the following 
inquiry through the columns of your valuable 
journal :—‘‘Is there any known remedy for the 
cure of black leg amongst cattle ?”’ 

Within the past few years I have lost more cat- 
tle with this disease than by all others combined. 
Gladly would I know and seek to obtain that 
preventive, if any there is, which shall arrest the 
progress and restore to health the creature that 
may be attacked with this worst, it seems to me, 
of all diseases a creature may die with. It has 
been said that bleeding as soon as they were at- 
tacked with it, would surely prove a cure; of 
this I have not much faith, as one of my neigh- 
bors had one attacked which he bled as soon as 
he discovered him ailing, and to all appearances 
it did him no good at all 

It seems ‘‘rather hard’’ to lose cattle, and gen- 
erally the best ones in the lot, with this disease, 
and not be able to afford relief to them in any 
way. I hope to hear from some of your corres- 
pondents in regard to this subject. 

JosePH BLAKE. 

Ashfield, Mass., April, 1855. 


TO KILL TICKS ON SHEEP. 


Mr. Eprror :—In looking over the last number 
of your paper, I noticed an inquiry by a subscri- 
ber from Deerfield, N. H., ‘*How to kill ticks on 
sheep and lambs without injuring them?’ In 
answer, I would say kill the ticks on the sheep ; 
and there will not be any on the lambs ; this ma 
be done by feeding to his sheep sulphur mixed wi 
salt in the month of March, given to them two or 
three times ; the quantity should be about three 
pounds to one hundred sheep. I presume that any 
other time in the season will answer equally: as 
well, although I have never tried it except in 
March, while the sheep were about the barn. 

Ludlow, Vt. R. C. Haven. 


- 
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WHITE THIMBLEBERRY. 

Mr. Eprror :—I saw an inquiry in your r 
of the 15th ult. in relation to the white thimble- 
my | They have been in several of the gardens 
of this town for the past ten or fifteen years. I 
have some that fruited finely last season, but I 
find that they will fruit better to be protected in 
winter, and partially shaded in summer. They 
may be bent down to the ground and covered 
like the raspberry. The wood is of a pea green 
color, and exposure to the sun turns it to a dark 
brown. The growth is very luxuriant; some of 
mine grew last year twelve feet. 

West Danvers, 1855. J. 8S. Neepnam. 

TO PREVENT FOWLS FROM SCRATCHING. 

Among the latest inventions of the age is one 
for the prevention of that pestiferous scratching 
of fowls. Loop a strip of thin leather on the 
legs about five inches long, and you have accom- 
oseae the object. Try it, and be sure and not 
augh the first time you see them waddle. It is 


a perfect preventive. Joun ParrEnt. 
Vt., May 23. 


DIX PEAR. 


I have grafted the Dix pear on a medium-sized 
tree which bore the fourth year, and has borne 
well annually since. 

I should like to inquire which is the best for 
milch cows ; to give them salt at stated times, or 
to keep itby them. Ifat stated times, how much, 
and how often. A Supscriser. 


Remarxs.—Cattle will not take more salt than 
is useful to them, so that if it is where they can 
have constant access to it without waste, it is as 
well as any way. If at stated times, twice a week 
is often enough—as much as they will take. 

UNFRUITFUL APPLE TREES. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have a fine lot of apple trees, 
have taken much pains witb them, scraped, dug 
and manured them, but they do not bear—many 
of them—as I could wish, and indeed, I think so 
much as they would, were there not some draw- 
back, not well perceived and understood. I find 
the well-scraped trunks and limbs covered with 
innumerable little gnat-like or rather louse-like 
little things, whether animal or vegetable, I can- 
not certainly say, but apparently the former. 
Now what I wish, and for what I write, is an ex- 
planation and an antidote from P pes or your cor- 
respondents. Please answer, and oblige 

orthfield, N. H., 1855. A Supscriper. 
TO PREVENT GRAPE VINES FROM BLEEDING. 

J. H. Monroe, Esq., of Boston, informs us that 
common hard soap applied to the end of a re- 
cently pruned grape vine, will effectually stop 
the bleeding. Mr. Novrss, the proprietor of the 
Farmer, has recently made trials of this remedy, 
and fully confirms the statement of Mr. Monroe, 
and thinks sawing better than cutting, as it leaves 
a rougher surface, to which the soap will adhere 
more readily than toa smooth one. In case of 
accident, this remedy may enable us to save a 
valuable plant. 








\ 


THE WIRE WORM. 

As this little. insect is often very troublesome 
to many farmers, injuring their potato rap, I 
thought I might be doing a favor by stating how 
they can prevent their perforating their potatoes. 
The remedy is simply this :—when planting the 
potatoes, drop a piece or the whole of a cob in 


each hill, and the worms will gather around the 
cob and penetrate it instead of the potato. 
North Berwick, May, 1855. 


M. Y. 


THE ONION GRUB. 

A correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle 
states that he has applied nitrate of soda to the 
plants with good effect in preventing the ravages 
of this grub. He used half a pound of the salt 
to a gallon of water, and applied eight gallons to 
a bed of ten yards in length. He states that it 
checked the progress of the worms, and the crop 
turned out well 

CURE FOR WARTS. 

J.M. Jessup, in the Country Gentleman, states 
that paring warts down with a sharp knife or 
razor until they bleed a very little, and then rub- 
bing them with fine salt, will obliterate them ; 
and thinks the same process will have the same 
effect on cattle. 

TO DSETROY TICKS. 

A Subscriber, at Nantucket, says that one pound 
of tobacco, steeped in six quarts of water, and 
applied to sheep and lambs, will destroy ticks. 





VALUE OF STATISTICS, 


We published last week some strictures on the 
returns of the last census :—four or five cattle 
and the same number of horse dealers in Ken- 
tucky. Our attention was called, by a Rey. 
gentleman, several months since, to the return of 
apprentices in Massachusetts, which was as wild 
as that spoken of in Kentucky. But it is not so 
much in reference to the inaccuracy of the returns 
to which we wish to ask attention, as to the cau- 
tion required in drawing conclasions from such 
returns, even if they were strictly accurate. For 
example, certain employments are deemed very 
healthy, others very unhealthy, and this eonclu- 
sion is drawn from the average age of those en- 
gaged in those employments, or from the average 
age at which persons thus employed die. Now 
this at first view seems a just comparison, but a 
little thought will show that it is extremely falla- 
cious. Professional men, as ministers, lawyers, 
and doctors, enter comparatively late into their 
business, and once entered remain through life. If 
they engage in some other employment, they still 
retain their profession, or 80 much of it that they 
are countedin the number. There areexceptions, 
but they are comparatively few. Hence the average 
is high. 

Again, on the other hand, shoemaking, print- 
ing, making clothes, and all the varied mechani- 
oa operations, are called hazardous because a 
large proportion of those who die are young; but 
it should be remembered that a large proportion 
of those thus engaged are young. Comparatively 
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very few learn a trade after they are 20 or 21 
years old, and in this country very few continue 
to work at their trade after middle age. Look at 
the young shoemaker. From 21 to 30 he sticks 
to the last and the awl, making an occasional 
call among the farmer’s daughters, and perchance 
etting a life lease of one of them. The heaven 
orn > rhe of a home which he can call his own 
is gratified. A little land, a cow, a pig, a garden, 
claim his attention. Still the shop is not de- 
serted. Soon a larger piece of land, lying very 
near him, is for sale. It is added to his little 
homestead. He has now some plowing, haying 
and harvesting to do, and when Mr. A. isin a 
eat haste for his boots, the weeds in his corn 
avea holiday. Soon alittle more land is bought, 
a journeyman takes the shop, and at 40 the cen- 
sus taker finds him in the field gathering his 
crops, and writes him farmer. 1f our young shoe- 
maker had lived in a village instead of on a 
farm, there would have been a front shop, which 
would by degrees receive articles from the market 
as wellas from the back shop, and our shoemaker 
would become a _ shoe-dealer—a shoe-merchant 
—a merchant. Thus, with slight variations, we 
might trace the history of thousands, who com- 
menced business as mechanics or artizans, labor- 
ing with their hands, and at middle age become far- 
mers, manufacturers, merchants, &c. But, on 
the other hand, who has known the farmer at 45 
become a shoemaker? A merchant at 40 become 
an artizan? Who has known a minister at 50, 
leave his desk and enter the work-shop of any 
mechanic? No, it is not the way Providence has 
shaped our destinies. 

The farmer is the long-lived man; therefore 
every man desires to be a farmer, and to this end 
shapes his plans and regulates his conduct. To 
own a piece of land and cultivate that land, to 
see the fruit grow and mature under his direc- 
tion, is a wish almost co-extensive with the race, 
where man is free and the end within the limits 
of human exertion. We would not say that all 
employments are alike conducive to he life. 
We do not believe they are. But we do say that 
the scale based on the average age of those living 
or dying in any employment, is a most fallacious 
one, and leads us to most erroneous conclusions. 
—Culturist § Gazette. 





PLOWING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


P. T. Barnum informs the American Agricul- 
turist that he has been plowing with an elephant 


for about a week. He says: 

He takes the subsoil plow and drives it down 
16 to 21 inches, in a tight, hard sward, and 
moves sv fast and easily, that it is hard to realize 
that he has anything attached to him. He walks 
nearly twice as fast as a horse, and plows as cor- 
rectly as the best broken team in the world. His 
attendant sometimes rides him, and sometimes 
walks (fast) by his side, while anotber man holds 
the plow. He also draws carts, stone-boats, 
(drags) loads wood, piles timber, picks up stones, 
and makes himself generally useful about the 
farm. 

As for the profit of farming with elephants, I 
have not taken that part into consideration, and 
pee | shall not, though at a “rough guess,” 

should think, all things considered, horses, 





oxen, or mules, would be quite as economical on 
a farm as elephants. But of this, I will leave 
the public to judge for itself, when I inform them 
that he eats three pecks of oats per day, and 
about 200 lbs. of hay. The oneI use is as do- 
cile as a cow, yet this is not always the case. 

Three pecks of oats and 200 lbs. of hay ‘-- 
day, would be sufficient for six horses. Will 
Mr. Barnum be kind enough to give us the live 
weight of the elephant, and the exact amount of 
food consumed on an average ? 





HISTORY OF MEDFORD. 


We have examined some of the proof sheets 
of the ‘‘History of Medford,’’ by the Rev. 
Charles Brooks, now in press, and find that 
the volume is likely to prove to be both in- 
structive and entertaining. The author seems 
to have been most thorough in his researches and 
his work will be one of great value and interest. 
We intend from time to time to make a few short 
extracts from the volume. The following account 
of the *‘Baldwin Apple’’ will be perused with in- 
terest. — Transcript. 


To Medford belongs the introduction of the 
celebrated ‘‘Baldwin Apple.’’ The first tree, 
ogee. this delicious fruit, grew on the side 

ill, within two rods of the former Woburn line, 
and about ten rods east of the present road which 
leads from West Medford to the ancient boundary 
of Woburn. It was on the farm occupied by 
Mr. Thompson, forty or fifty rods south of what 
used to be called the ‘black horse tavern.’ At 
the request of Governor Brooks, the writer made 
a visit to that tree in 1813 and climbed it. It 
was very old and partly decayed but bore fruit 
abundantly. Around its trunk the woodpeckers 
had drilled. as many as five or six circles of holes, 
not larger than a ; and, from this most vis- 
ible peculiarity, the apples were called ‘*Wood- 
pecker Apples.’’ By degrees their name was 
shortened to Peckers; and, during my youth, 
they were seldom called by any other name. 
How they came by their present appellative is 
this: Young Baldwin, of Caae, ereanie a 
colonel, and father of Loami, was an intimate 
friend of young Thompson (afterwards Count 
Rumford ;) and, as lovers of science, they asked 
permission of Professor Winthrop to attend his 
course of lectures in natural philosophy, at Har- 
vard College. Twice each week, these two thirsty 
and ambitious students walked from their homes 
in Woburn to bring back with them from Cam- 
bridge the teachings of the learned professor. 
One day, as they were passing by. the ‘* Wood- 
pecker Tree,’”’ they stopped to contemplate the 
tempting red cheeks on those loaded boughs, and 
the result of such contemplations was the usual 
one—they took and tasted. Sudden and great 
surprise was the consequence. They instantly 
exclaimed to each other that it was the finest 
mA they ever tasted. Some years after this, 
Col. Baldwin took several scions to a public nur- 
sery, and from this circumstance they named the 
apple after him, which name it has since retained. 
In the gale of September, 1815, this parent tree 
fell; but very few parents have left behind so 
many flourishing and beloved children. 
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NAPOLEON AND URBANISTE PEAR. [over this half grain of strychnine ; it kills the 
- . . {rat before he can get to his nest, 
arcane aa —_ ‘eer penal _ It would be wrong to let this statement pass, 
times a oy Key stem rather short, rather stout, |" ® journal like this, without cautioning the 
in a slight depression ; basin of moderate depth ; reader that strychnine is a fine white price: 
flesh whitish, coarse, melting, extremely juicy, of ™Uch like mer made from the seeds of che 
a sprightly, slight acid, delicious flavor. October which pear * Po Fast h ‘Rede. ee land 
a ovember. Sometimes excellent, but rather |°T@te-sized tree in the East Indies, in the 
late and uncertain in this region, excepting in of Ceylon and neighboring islands. A sixth ofa 
warm soil and loca-|tin of pure strychnine will kill a dog in half a 
tions. Better furth-|minute. One grain, which would easily lie on a 
i -~ south. Does well|three cent iece, or even less, may prove fatal to 
fof ‘om quince or pear.|2 man. Hence the reason for not mixing more 
fy i in a warm \t#an half a grain at a time, and by ay to it on 
f room. Forel a chip or ak board, it would not be likely that 
, ith children would taste it, although the mixture 
with flour looks very much like white pulverized 
loaf sugar. As it is such a deadly and instan- 
taneous poison no more than half a grain should 
be purchased at a time ; it should not be allowed 
to pass out of the hands of the head of the fam- 
ily for a single moment. The mixture should be 
‘de in a room the last thing at night, the door 
ocked, the key put in the pocket, and removed 
the first thing in the morning, by throwing chips 
and all into the fire, washing the hands well after 
doing so, as also after first mixing it, for a great 
deal less than a grain would kill a man, if it 
happened to faM on @ sore or cut finger.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 

























UrpanistE.—( Dotted Outline.) 
Rather large; obovate, inclining 
to pyramidal; smooth, pale yel- 
low, gray dots, and a little russet ; 
stalk short, stout, a broad basin ; 
calyx small, in a narrow cavity; 
flesh white, melting, buttery, very 
juicy, of a rich, delicious, pecu- 
iar, perfumed flavor. October 
and November. Hardy, a moder- 
_ ate grower and bearer, and one of 
the best. It resembles the White 
Doyenne, which has failed in 








DEEP TILLAGE. 


In the last volume of the Essex County Agri- 
cultural Transactions, there is a capital article 
on this subject, by Dr. E. G. Kerizy, of New- 
buryport, which we read with a good deal of in- 
terest last fall, and intended long before this 
time to have placed portions of it before the 
reader. The portion which we now give below, 
no doubt will prompt many farmers to plow ~ 
some eo. Cabot, — long experience, re-|little deeper than they ever have before : 
commends this as one of the surest and best for) + turns the drought itself to good accoun end 
general culture. Long in coming into bearing on renders mulching oa festatien coulis 
the pear stock. Flourishes double worked on the useless, or, if used, more efficacious. Duning 4 
quince. Foreign.—Cole’s Fruit Book. dry spell ‘and in trenched ground roota. atntke 
deeper in oo of a and moistiae, become 

more extensively ramified, and sooner find the 
COCKROACH RIDDANCE. rich loam and tan intermingled deeply with 

The Scientific American says—*Common red|the soil. The leaching process, a. it is called 
wafers, scattered about the haunts of cockroaches, | ig reversed, and takes place upwards. more than 
will often drive away if not destroy them.” at any other time, or, in more scientific phrase, 

These wafers, like candies, are colored red by|capillary attraction is increased. As each parti- 
oxide of lead; a most deadly poison, and so is|cle of moisture is evaporated from, the surface, it 
the acetate of lead, or sugar of lead, as it is some-|is succeeded by another, and the whole soil is 
times called, on visiting cards, which being a lit-/filled with the ascended moisture and gases, 
tle sweetish, has been known to.destroy young | which are appropriated by numerous rootlets 
children to whom they were handed, to be amused |as they have need. 
with. Fashion for once acts sensibly in discarding] The wet seasoh is also.a blessing to the deep 
glazed cards, using instead Bristol board, more|cultivator. The more rain, the more heat, am- 
pliant, less cumbersome, and really more delicate. |monia, carbonic acid, and other organic elements 
And while we are speaking of one of the pests of|are left in the’Boil as it descends, As each drop 
housekeepers it may be well to know filters through, it is sueceeded by another, or by 

How To cer rip oF Rats, old, young, and mid-|air, both essential to vegetation ; and to dissolve, 
dle aged, with the shortest ible suffering to|act on, or combine with, the inorganic elements 
them, and with small probability of their dying|of the soil. As the waterdrains off, air is sure 
in their holes or other uncomeatable places. to follow, and this-is the mode of its cir- 

aye a level teaspoon of flour or cornmeal on|culation. Each is also generally at a higher 
a chip or small piece of dirty board, sprinkle|temperature than the undrained land, and the 
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warmth of the under soil is therefore relativel 
increased. The farmer often objects to this 
waste of water, and would retain it for a dry 
time! The trenched and porous soil holds water 
like a sponge, notwithstanding the drainage. It 
retains or can command enough for the wants of 
vegetation. But let us see the operation on the 
undrained land. 

The farmer often speaks of his ‘cold wet land.” 
No variety of soil, in any location, is, of itself, 
colder than another. The very water which 
trenching, draining, &c., allow to pass off after 
imparting its virtues to the soil, if retained on or 
near the surface by hard impervious sub-soil, be- 
comes itself, by its changes, the source of the 
coldness complained of. Instead of running off, 
it evaporates, and by this process abstracts a 

t quantity of heat from the soil and surround- 
ing atmosphere. The re oy of a pound 
of water requires about 1000 degrees of heat ; 
some authors stating it less and others more. Or 
it reduces 100 pounds of air 45°. This is revers- 
ing the experiment of Prof. Johnson, in Espy’s 
‘* Book of Storms,’’ where he says, ‘‘a pound of 
vapor”’ condensed to water ‘‘would heat 100 
pounds of air about 45°.’’ The ground to a con- 
siderable depth is warmer, by many degrees, 
where the rain is drained off, instead of being al- 
lowed to accumulate and evaporate. Hence this 
enormous loss of an invaluable stimulus to vege- 
tation. 

This chilling and deadly process of evaporation 
is going on to excess from the time frost comes 
out of the ground in the spring, till freezing again 
occurs. At this period, the undrained land, hay- 
ing the most water to freeze, becomes the warm- 
est, say in December, when of no value to vege- 
tation, but rather an injury. For once, forsooth. 
the undraiued land is warmer than the drained ! 
But for this excess of heat in winter, this kind of 
land must pay dearly in early spring. How is 
all this? inquires the farmer. Simply because 
water, in congealing to either ice or snow, has 
its capacity for heat lessened about one-ninth, 
and this excess is given off to surrounding bodies; 
or, in other words, its latent heat is set free. On 
the other hand, ice, or frost as it is called in the 
ground, in melting, demands back this same heat, 
at the rate of from one-eighth to one-ninth of 
1000° for every pound melted; and under the 
surface it does not obtain all this directly from 
the sun, but through the soil ; therefore the more 
water the colder and longer cold will be the land 
in spring. Now let the agriculturist go to work 
and make this ‘‘cold, wet, heavy land’’ of his, 
the very best he has for any wookidh, trees vege- 


tables, grains, or grasses. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. 


Mr. Eprror :—To kill caterpillars, take a small 
sponge, tie it to thesend of a pole, dip it in spirits 
of turpentine, thrust it into the middle of the 
nest, turning it well in the hand, so that the 
spirits may touch each individual. I have al- 
ways found this a safe, speedy and effectual mode 
of disposing of this troublesome pest. I send it 
to you not because it is new, but because I deem 
it worthy of always being kept before the peo- 

le. Respectfully, c. c. 8. 


Newtonville. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ARABIAN HORSE “IMAUM.” 

The Arabian horse ‘‘Imaum,’’ or, as is some- 
times called, ‘‘the Pingree Arabian,’’ was shipped 
to this country in the year 1842, by Hon. Rich- 
ard P. Waters, then United States consul at the 
island of Zanzibar, a portion of the dominions of 
the sultan of Muscat. About three years since, 
the writer of this communication called on Mr. 
Waters, at Salem, Mass., to learn about this 
horse, and certain of his progeny bred in that 
vicinity. Mr. Waters informed him that it was 
an annual custom with the sultan to spend a few 
months at the above-named island, having with 
him a numerous stud of the best bred Arabian 
horses ; that the sultan, desirous of showing his 
regard for David Pingree, Esq., of Salem, re- 
quested Mr. Waters to select a horse from said 
stud, numbering over one hundred horses, and 
ship him to Mr. Pingree, which request was ac- 
cordingly complied with, the horse arriving 
safely at Salem, though subjected to a boisterous 
and severe passage. Through the politeness of 
Mr. Waters, the writer was also enabled to see 
several promising colts in the vicinity of Salem, 
begotten by ‘‘Imaum,”’ and, among others, the 
fine young horse ‘‘Tartar,’’ an engraving and 
notice of which horse may be found in the New 
England Farmer, Vol. 4, page 467. 

‘‘Imaum”’ has recently been purchased by 
Messrs. S. M. & A. F. Wait, of Brattleboro’, for 
the improvement cf the breed of horses in this 
quarter. This horse possesses, in much perfec- 
tion, the symmetrical proportions and desirable 
qualities so peculiar to the Arabian blood of 
horses. Height about fifteen hands; head as 
perfect as could be desired, closely resembling the 
engraved head of the Arabian, on the title-page 
of Youatt’s Treatise on the Horse; neck arching, 
and handsomely joined to the chest; withers 
high ; shoulders well inclined backwards; legs 
sinewy and firmly knit, the tendons standing out 
prominently from the bone, and the knee and 
hock joints dropped quite low. He has an elastic 
step, and a pleasing air and style in every move- 
ment. ' 

It is well known that the Arabian blood is the 
foundation of the great improvement made in the 
breed of horses in Great Britain and several 
others of the States of Europe. Particularly 
have the English breeders effected an astonishing 
improvement in their horses by crossing them 
with the Arabian; and now, the pedigree of an 
English horse must trace back to a cross with 
the pure Eastern blood, to entitle him to the 
name of a thorough-bred ; and it is universally 
conceded that the endurance and speed of their 
horses has been very much increased by the 
crossing. 
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An opportunity is now presented to the far-|be ready to contribute their part to support arr 
mers and breeders in this section, to mingle the g°Verament and to carry forward every lau able 
pure Arabian blood with that of our Morgan °@!rprise. There are often measures demanded 


: , by the public good that do not immediately put 
horses ; and it need not perhaps be doubted that qo)ars in your purse, and yet they are important 
desirable results will be realized from such a and necessary measures. ' hey conduce to your 


cross; that the height of the Morgan may be comfort. They contribute to the despatch of 
somewhat increased thereby, something may be busiuess. They facilitate intercourse, they tend 
added in symmetry and elegance of figure, in a the psn Da alg hae op 
elastic, easy movement ; that a certain air and |the Oe ee ee 


. ithe preservation of good order and good morals 
style possessed by the Arabian may be blended in the community. You cannot afford to dis- 


with the solid, practical qualities of the Morgan, pense with such measures and you should ever be 
as a roadster and horse for farm work. The ready to encourage and aid them, within reason- 
beneficial effects of such a cross will probably be *!e limits. The proper way to accomplish such 
. ‘ ._,|works is to take hold of them with your own 
particularly apparent in the second and third i 


. ” “aud” |hands and assist in planning and executing them. 
generation from the original Arabian sire. Farmers are apt to leave such matters to gentle- 


Sas aes Pale Mane es» posession © cutnganl in aap 
stallion, now five years old, bred by M. 8. Hay **> | then complain, after the work 4 done, of the 
of Farmington, N. H., and got by the P ingree burden of taxation. The proper way is to give 
Arabian. The dam of this young horse was gotso much time as is necessary to all such matters, 
by the Flint or Steele Morgan, and he by the old and let your voice be heard while the arrange- 
Sherman, out of a mare by the original Morgan. ao = — —_ Rae 
The colt well illustrates the theory above ad- weir eed, oerngeen. Powe xen fgg cementing 921 


; |plaint after they are finished. Farmers are apt 
vanced as to the desirable results to be expected yo be too mitt the transaction of public af. 
from mingling the Arabian and Morgan blood. |fairs, anJ to allow others, whose judgment is no 
He has all that ease, air and style of step and better, and who have no more at stake than them: 
action spoken of, along with the qualities for the |Selves, to assume the control of municipal busi- 
harness and for work, and is a remarkably pleas- | merely , beosuse they can talk gubly and 

‘ . yP |have boldness enough to put themselves forward. 
ant horse to ride after. F. Houprook. [Ip this way farmers are often crowded out of 
Brattleboro’, Vt., June 7, 1855. ‘those stations of respectability and honor, which 
ithey ought to occupy, and which they are better 
\qualified te occupy than many who succeed in 
For the New England Farmer. |reaching them. alan pasesee,. “atin consti- 

tute by far the most numerous class of citizens, 
werrEs OF FARMERS AS CITIZENS. yet ae of the offices of honor and emolument 
Aw Exrract rrom Dr. Reynotps* Lecture BErorE jaye occupied by men from other classes. How 


THE Concorp Lycigm. ‘rarely do you find the title of honorable prefixed 





To sustain the laws of the land and to preserve to the name of the farmer! But es say this is 


order and good government is obviously the duty |because we are not office-seekers. 1s it not rather 
of every citizen. But this is peculiarly the duty because other men are office-seekers and you do 
of the farmer. For the yeomanry of this coun- Ot choose to compete with them? 
try constitutes the main pillar upon which the; Then do not complain that your position is not 
fabric of our government rests. Without the/an honorable one and that your sons will not fol- 
sustaining hand of the sober, staid, enlightened low their father’s business because it does not 
and strongminded, yeomanry of our land, ourjlead to honor and distinction. What is wanting 
government, left to the conflicting elements, that|at the present time is that the farmer should cul- 
meet and struggle and battle in our cities and po- tivate the soil in a more scientific manner; that 
litical arenas, would scarcely sustain itself a sin-| bis intellect should be as assiduously employed as 
gle year. It is the mighty voice of the yeomanry his hands. And this intellectual activity will 
of the country that speaks with power and is prepare him to comprehend and master the duties 
heard above the raging billows of political strife. | pertaining to any position in society in which he 
It is said that Paris is France and that the voice may be placed. Then when farmers are found 
of France is but the echo of the voice of Paris. filling many of the important and influential of- 
But, thank God, we have no Paris in America, fices in the community, their business will appear 
and we have other voices than the voices of our! more reputable in the eyes of their sons, and in- 
great cities. stead of seeking gold in the sierras of California, 
Now I do not counsel farmers to be politicians. |that they may enjoy the uncertain honor which 
They are better ae pee But they should keep results from wealth, they will be content to cn)- 
themselves informed, upon the topics of the day tivate their paternal acres that they may in their 
and upon the characters and opinions of the men|turn fill the positions of trust and dignity which, 
who are in office and who are seeking it, that|in the course of events, will devolve upon them. 
they may act understandingly and independently. ‘In this way the farmer’s calling will be rendered 
Farmers should be public spirited. They shou dj honorable and he will occupy that position, as a 
not consider their own little farms as all the/citizen, to which he is entitled, and his interests 
world, but remember that others have interests! will receive that attention, from the governments 
at stake as well as themselves. They should ever|of the state and nation, which they merit. 
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They will not be laid on the table because no 
political capital can be made of them. But his 
voice, when it is heard in the public councils, 
will be regarded. His influence will be felt and 
will be felt for good, for he has no private inter- 
ests to advance. His interests are identified with 
the public good and he is ever ready to bear his 
share of the public burdens. In the public pros- 
perity he prospers, and in the public joy he re- 
Joices. 





THE FROG. 


Of all the funny things that live, 
In woodland, marsh or bog, 

That creeps the ground, or fly the air, 
The funniest is the frog. 

The frog—the scientificest 
Of nature’s handiwork— 

The frog, that neither walks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk. 


With pants and coat of bottle-green, 
And yellow fancy vest, 

He plunges into mud and mire— 
All in his Sunday best ; 

When he sits down, he’s standing up, 
As Paddy O’Kinn once said ; 

And for convenience sake he wears 
His eyes on top of his head. 


You see him sitting on a log, 
Above the “vasty deep,” 

You feel inclined to say, “old chap— 
Just look before you leap !” 

You raise your cane to hit him on 
Hig ugly looking mug; 

But ere you get it half way up, 
Adown he goes, kerchug ! 


He keeps about his native pond, 
And ne’er goes on a spree, 

Nor gets “how-come-ye-so,” for a 
Cold water chap is he; 

For earthly cares he ne‘er gets drunk, 
He’s not the silly fool, 

But when they come he gives a jump, 
And drowns ’em in the pool. 





KEEP FRUIT TREES STRAIGHT. 


Trees in an open exposure often acquire a lean- 


ing position from the prevailing winds. This 
should not be suffered beyond a certain stage of 
the tree. When as large as one’s wrist, they 
should be set up erect, and, indeed, thrown into 
the wind at an angle of ten or fifteen degrees ; 
in order to bring them ultimately into a straight 
= This is best done by obtaining crotched 
imbs from the woods, eight to twelve feet long, 
and placing the butt end, which should be sharp- 
ened, om the ground, and the crotch end either 
against the trunk, immediately beneath the 
branching point, or against a large outer limb, 
if more convenient, securing it from chafing in 
the crotch, by a padding of straw, or litter, and 
setting the tree at once up to the desired angle of 
elevation. Loosen, also, the ground on the 
windward side of the root so that it will not bind, 
and the work is accomplished. Let this be done 
when the tree begins to make its summer growth, 
or soon after leafing out. One season, if the 
tree is thrifty, will be all that is required. If, 
however, it be obstinate, repeat the trial another 
year. The remedy is sure. Even large trees, 
which have acquired a permanent lean, may be 





thrown into an erect posture, by loosening the 
earth at the root, and occasionally cutting off an 
obstinate large root, without injury to itsgrewth, 
and thus be made sightly. An erect tree will 
be longer lived and more fruitful than a leanin 
one, and not half so subject to casualty as if le 
to its own guidance.— Exchange. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RURAL TASTE. 


Dear Sir :—I am one of those who believe in 
the cultivation of a taste for the beautiful as 
well as the useful. The value of an estate is 
always enhanced by some attention paid to the 
principles of taste. We have in our country few 
ivy-clad ruins or venerable antiquities, whose as- 
sociations lend a charm, independent of their in- 
herent beauty to the landscape; but we have, 
nevertheless, the power of increasing greatly the 
attractiveness of our country-seats by the culti- 
vation of our noble forest trees, and taking ad- 
vantage of the natural swells and undulations 
of the ground. It should be borne in mind that 
it costs no more to erect a building in its appro- 
priate place, than in an inappropriate one ; yet 
one-half or three-quarters of our farm buildings 
are dumped down, with the most perverse indiffer- 
ence apparently to every consideration of taste, 
in hollows, close to the road, ex to its dust, 
and allowing no room for shade trees or shrub- 


nes 
erhaps nowhere are instances of this kind 
more numerous than in Bristol county, and par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of New Bedford, a city 
distinguished by its beautiful residences and 
abundant shade, its streets over-arched with lux- 
uriant foliage, and its dwellings, many of them, 
embosomed in trees. The instant we get into 
the country, the genius of good taste seems to 
have fled. The roads are lined with small farm- 
houses, either unpainted and dirty, or painted 
painfully white, with the most vivid of green for 
blinds, with a front yard of from twenty to 
thirty feet deep, so near to the road that the 
passing travellers can see clear into the parlors, 
(if not sealed up by the everlasting pale-green 
window curtains,) with no shade trees to lessen 
the glare of the sun, and no lattice, with climt. 
ing rose or delicate wood-bine, to diminish the 
bare poverty of their appearance. The barns 
and out-houses are often placed nearer the road 
still than the house, so that, on approaching the 
place, these unsightly buildings nee the eye first. 
Now if, instead of. thrusting his farm-house so 
closely upon the road, the owner had carried it 
back some one hundred yards or more, placed it 
upon a gentle swell, planted some forest trees 
around it on either side, so as to form, in time, a 
sort of natural arch, and painted it a warm 
stone color, which would have harmonized the 
unapproachable tints of nature instead of half 
neutralizing them, disposing shrubbery gracefully 
around, adapted to the lay of the land, how 
much more comfortable to his family would he 
have made’ it—how much more attractive to the 
eye, and more valuable in case he should wish to 
sell it, and how small would be the additional 
expense. AGRICOLA. 
Dartmouth, Bristol County. 
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GUANO. 

We give below two articles on the subject of 
guano—one from Prof. Nasu, and the other from 
the Country Gentleman. If the charges intimated 
in the articles are well founded, the name or 
names of the persons implicated ought to be 
made public instantly. We shall not hesitate to 
give them publicity whenever they come to our 
knowledge, accompanied by evidence that they 
are correct. Prof. Nasu says :— 


We do not condemn the use of guano indis- 
criminately. We have always, in measured tones, 
commended its use on poorish, out-of-the-way 
lands, beyond the reach of heavy manures. For 
specific pur , we have advised all farmers to 
have it on their premises. This year, in view of 
prospective high prices for produce, it may be 
wise to apply it on all lands and for all purposes. 
If any one fails to do it, and then should be 
sorry, let him not lay the sin at our door. Neither 
do we wage indiscriminate war with all dealers 
in guano. What we have said is, that in the 
trade, somewhere between the birds’ dung-hills 
and our farms, there is prodigious rascality to 
be looked out for, and that if we escape this and 
get the best article, still it will not pay, in the 
ordinary course of inland cultivation, except in 
those years when produce is uncommonly high. 
Taking all that is sold under the name of guano, 
and applying it to the general purposes of farm- 
ing, it will return to the farmers, in the aggre- 
gate and in the long run, but about half the pur- 
chase money. We say in the aygregate, because 
it will be admitted that those who purchase a 
spurious article are losers; and we say in the 
long run, because it is as clear as sunbeams, that 
when you take great crops from the land, with- 
out patting on more than 300 lbs. to the acre, 
which is 2 ounces (what you might well carry 
in a vest pocket,) to a ton of soil, you exhaust 
the land. If, then, you purchase a bad article, 
you lose outright; if you purchase a good one, 
there are heavy drawbacks yo the apparent 
profit. There are plenty of dung-making birds 
in Peru, and we believe there are more in this 
couatry ; not birds exactly, we should not dare 
call them so, lest the real birds should pick our 
eyes out; but something, without wings, not 
having one upward tendency, which concocts and 
sells to farmers more so-called guano than all that 
is ome around Cape Horn. As proof in part, 
we publish the following from the Country Gen- 
tleman, omitting names of persons, as that paper 
has done, and also of places, which it has not.— 
The Farmer, by J. 


Great Fraup iv Guano.—Every one acquaint- 
ed with the guano trade of Great Britain, is 
aware that adulteration is carried on to an enor- 


mous extent. The laws are stringent, and the 
penalties in case of detection severe, yet the profits 
are so large, and the difficulty of proving the 
fraud so great, that numbers of dishonest men 
are willing to brave the chances of detection. 
The agricultural press, when in the hands of 
honest, independent men, untrammelled by busi- 
ness connections, is the great safeguard against 
these and other impositions; but, though the 
British agricultural journals are mostly of a high 


tone and character, their price prevents an ex- 
tensive circulation; and, indeed, comparatively 
few farmers take any agricultural paper what- 
ever. Under such circumstances, therefore, it is 
no wonder that fraudulent manure dealers reap 
a rich harvest. 

We have long been convinced that there were 
parties in this country engaged in manufacturing 
various artificial fertilizers, which are of little 
value, and we have done our part towards ex- 
posing their fraudulent practices. We were also 
aware that inferior guanos are often sold under 
an assurance that they are equal or superior to 
the best Peruvian, but we had no idea that there 
was any one in this country engaged in the man- 
ufacture of guano. We are sorry to say we have 
been deceived. Numerousas are our agricultural 
papers, great as are their circulation and influ- 
ence, they are found insufficient to prevent un- 
scrupulous men from attempting to palm off on 
the credulous farmers of our broad domain a 
comparatively worthless article, at a high price, 
under a false name, and, what is more to be re- 
gretted, it is one of the professed friends and 
teachers of scientific agriculture that is engaged 
in this deception. 

How we discovered this fraud, we are not at 
liberty to state. Suffice it to say, that some six 
weeks ago, we were informed that an article, 
known as Mexican guano, was taken to an estab- 
lishment near , and there mixed with plas- 
ter, salt, sugar-house scum, Peruvian guano and 
quick-lime, the whole ground up together and 

ut in bags, marked ‘‘Cur~1an Guano.”’ 

Following the directions of our informant, we 
proceeded to , and there found a large heap 
of about 250 tons of Mexican guano, and some 
200 tons of the manufactured article in , 
marked ‘‘Chilian guano,”’ as we had been in- 
formed. We also learned that a considerable 
quantity had already been shipped to New York 
and Boston, and one gentleman said he believed 
a ~y F sesee; of it had been sent to England. 

n New York we were offered the Chilian 
guano, if we would take it in quantity, at $35 
per ton. 

We took samples of both the Mexican and Chi- 
lian guano, and made careful duplicate analyses 
of them in the laboratory of Prof. Carr, of this 
city, chemist to the New York State Agricultural 
Society. The following are the mean percentage 
results of the analyses : 

MEXICAN GUANO. 
Band. ..crccccccccccccccccccrsccccaccscnssscssacs 0.5 

Organic matter.....s.eecccccceccesees Govcsccveses 5.0 


Phosphate of lime......ce-creeescceccceccceseces 26.0 
68.0 


99.5 
CHILIAN GUANO. 

Water. .ccccccccgccccccccscvccccccccsccsosecevers 4.0 
Band .occcccccccccccccccccccccsgeccscsevccccesecs 2.4 
Organic matter......ccccececccececsccercsccrees 15.3 
Phosphate of lime. .......ccsgeccccceccccccccrece 24.5 
Sulphate of lime, (plaster)......-.seseeesesececece 9.5 
Chloride of sodium, (common salt).......+++e+++e+8 6.2 
Carbonate of lime, (chalk).......eseceeeeeeeseees 37.6 

99.5 
AMMONIA... . ccc eecececcceceesceeaceenesserese 1.6 


Having obtained these results, we proceeded 
once more to , and there received the follow- 
ing account of the modus operandi, adopted at 
the factory. 

The bags are first marked Cumian Guano ; they 


Carbonate of lime 
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are then moistened with water, and laid in a/ing season, and have produced me good crops 
heap, in layers, with a quantity of Perwvian|eyer since.’’ 

W The en oorten | layer. ded fine. Three| i8¢e Writing the above, we have seen salt re- 
hatowte vot “Bre. half-bushels”’ each, then tas commended in a Pennsylvania paper as one of the 
mixed with six barrowfuls of Mexican guano.|best stimulants that can be applied to the quince 
To this are added 14 bushels common salt, 1|tree. The writer, however, recommends its ap- 


bushel of plaster, 3 bushels Peruvian guano, and | plication in compost rather than directly to the 
one-half bushel of quick lime. When the Peru-|, 94. in its raw state. and with about an equal 
vian guano and lime are added, ‘‘they make it antity of pa ae paar Sasso 
tremendous strong.’’ In other words, the lime|/Q@2uty ' 
sets free the ammonia of the Peruvian guano, 
and gives the manufactured Chilian guano a Fer the New England Parnée. 
strong smell of hartshorn, which, to the unre- 
flecting, is a sure indication of a valuable guano. PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

The floor, where the bags were filled, was cov-| ¥ have looked with some interest for the re- 
ered with Peruvian guano, in order to make the 


article look as much like genuine guano as von | Pe to a “Tiller of hard and stony land,” having 
sible 7". & I ‘myself some two years since made a similar in- 
What is Chilian guano, and why is this name|{U#Y-| Ihave had some experience since that 
iven to it instead of the better known guano ee ge aes ~ * — rs — me “ 
: Sa * | band. e plows made fifty y i 
The only genuine Peruvian guano in this Sountry no judg, But cation plow wade sty yen 
and hae their mark upon it, eo that it would not (cessive pty = tae fern it wane 
— a a ~ genni _ bergen ‘superior on a stiff stony soil, such as I cultivate, 
oks describe it, when “fine”—and the manu- “a Reionalte vows of lates yam. : 
factured article is made fine by grinding—as a a wont bp ve perl nee 
“very valuable variety, equal to that of the very mo ee d = ick Of pr ng pm 
7) ” > | ’ 
= P pe ne The apne. therefore, has been | enough to be crushed under the surface by the 
ee Cen roller. Now the pattern of a plough to keep 
steady among these stones, and well pulverize 
SALT FOR QUINCE TREES. this soil, my limited experience leads me to think 
The fact is well known, perhaps, to most of hen: — _ —— — sad ough 
’ ~? am. seems to e general opinion of the 
our readers, that plum trees, generally, are much |«: F'grmer’’ writers, that he good ve is a good 
benefited by copious applications of salt; and) plow anywhere and everywhere, on the sandy 
that one species, called the “beach plum,” grows plain or rocky hillside, the stiff and tenacious, 
on the margin of salt water, where its roots are|°F the light, friable, easily worked soil. — 
washed by the tides. Frequent experiments have farmer at Brookline advises to settle the matter by 


: experiment ; this is costly business for the country 
also demonstrated of late that very decided ad-| farmer, and he has a right to expect the matter is 


vantages attend the application of salt to most/already settled. In these times of great improve- 

plum trees. It seems, likewise, from the follow-|ments he has a right to expect that when he de- 

ing extract from a communication in the Horti-|S¢tibes the soil the dealer will show him the plow 
ae , , |best fitted to work it. 

culturist, that the quince tree is equally benefited) “4 fier 9 fruitless inquiry, through the columns 

by it. The writer says :— 


of the ‘*Farmer,’’ I visited the plow stores in 
**When I first came to this section of the State,| Boston, and was soon attracted to a family of 


twelve years since, I found on the premises I pur- plows, | in the Quincy Hall store, marked ‘deep 
chased half-a-dozen fair looking quince trees, but tiller.’’ Mr. Nourse informed me that these 

, ., |were the latest improvement, but 1 saw instantly 
which I understood had never borne any fruit. 


3g - . they were in fact a return, in a great degree, to 
On inquiry [ understood the quince tree did not! the improvement of thirty years ago. 1 bought 


bear well in my neighborhood, and that my neigh-| one marked ‘‘Deep Tiller—stubble—No. 33,” and 
bors thought it useless to plant this fruit tree. In — my old ground with it with a satisfaction 
making a drain from my kitchen, it so chanced! had not felt in plowing for years. . I rigged it 


, 23 8 with cutter and roller for breaking up grass, and 
that it emptied its contents near the foot of one| have used no other plow but a horse plow F Saco 
of the quince trees. This tree, the season after, |'To conclude I onl say to brother ‘‘Tiller”’ that 


came into bearing, and-as a good deal of — the soil he wishes to plow is like mine, i. e. a 
had been emptied into this drain, I supposed the stiff, heavy loam, with stones to match, this is 
salt might have produced its fruitful state. Act- the plow that will do the job for it. 
: ah ie : Andover, June, 1855. N. N. 
ing on this supposition, I commenced applying 
salt to the other trees, early in the spring, at the 
rate of three quarts per annum to each tree, on! g oe Pig od Pane ag tote some Lind 
the surface of the ground under each tree, the|; °°" 1 former times, Se pews wee 
raphe 5 » "- |drawn by four horses abreast and required the 
trunks of which were then about as large a8 a|assistance of three men. The business of one man 
man’s wrist. They came into bearing the follow-| was to drive. For that purpose, he placed him- 




















es se Se ee ee. 


a 
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self between the middle horses, with his face to- 
wards the plough, to guide it straight, and in 
this position he step ckwards with the reias 
in his hand. Another walked behind the horses 


with a cleeked staff, which he fastened in front of 


the beam, and by means of this regulated the 
depth of the furrow, by raising or lowering the 
low, as occasion required. The plowman fol- 
owed with hold of- the stills; and in this formi- 
dable and ludicrous manner they repeated their 
attacks on the soil. 

In harvest. a basket machine was placed on 
horseback, for carrying home the grain ; and per- 
sons were employed on each side with forks to keep 
it in a proper poise. It is said that the practice is 
yet to be met with in Galloway. 

me | practices existing even at this day in 
Ireland are still more ridiculous. Mr. Arthur 
Young tells us that in Donegal he has actually 
seen horses plowing by the tail!—Port. Trans. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“GRAVEL WALLS.” 


Mr. Eprror :—The recent demolition of several 
vel buildings, and the denunciation of the press 

m one or two instances of the ‘‘gravel wall 
fever,’’ as they are pleased to term it, should, per- 


haps, dictate to the writer silence, instead of 


offering any statements in answer to the in- 
quiries of ‘‘A Subscriber.’’ But in view of the 
onerous demands for all materials and labor con- 
nected with buildings in the usual mode, some 
will be inspired, despite all denunciations and mis- 
hays hitherto, to obey the teachings of the spider, 
and try again until unfailing success crowns the 
effort. It is not a very unusual occurrence for 
brick buildings to fall, even some which were 
supposed to have been well built; but if well 
built upon a good foundation, it is believed there 
is as little danger from gravel as from brick or 
stone. 

There were many buildings erected in this 
State during the last year, ot gard and lime ; 
of those covered in, there has been to the knowl- 
edge of the writer three totally destroyed, and 
two or three partially injured. 

The question arises, is this destruction owing 
to the building material, the severity of the cli- 
mate, or to the ignorance and heedlessness of the 
builders? There are those who will, without 
hesitation, pronounce the latter as the sole 
cause of these disasters. And being of that 
opinion, I will, in conformity with a promise, 
proceed to answer the interrogations of your ‘‘sub- 
scriber.”’ 

Persons contemplating the erection of build- 
ings of this kind, should avoid the off-hand, hap- 
hazard mode, recommended in a book which gave 
the first impetus, in this section of country, to 
this mode of building. Under this mode, as well 
as under all others, the building should be under 
the supervision of a good builder, and one who 
has theory and experience in building, and not 
entrusted to those who know enough only to 

ur water on to lime, and to shovel gravel. A 

ry site is the first desideratum. Next, proximi- 
ty to a good coarse gravel bed, free as possible 
from loam. Blue gravel will answer, but light 
is thought to be the best. If the gravel is fine, 
it is not suitable. If coarse gravel predominates, 


after having run it through a screen of quarter 
inch mesh, if the large round smooth cobble is 
abundant, the larger ones should be rejected,— 
the lime having less affinity with them,—and 
rough uneven stones substituted, or what is bet- 
ter, stone chips from a quarry or from a stone 
yard. These may be put into the wall as large 
as its thickness will admit. The materials thus 
selected or fixed upon, the next important point 
when the cellar is excavated (and in many situa- 
tions the cellar will furnish the material for the 
wall,) a good, substantial foundation of stone, 
laid in mortar if it can be afforded, should be 
made ;—as good a foundation as would be re- 
quired for a stone or brick building,and an under- 
pinning eighteen inches above the surface of the 
round, laid in solid masonry of brick or stone. 
Slate stone for the underpinning is the best, as 
or oo will hold the outer finish better than 
rick. 

The foundation completed, planks of suitable 
length, proportioned to the size of the building, 
and twelve or fifteen inches in width, should 
made ready, by planing the side that is to 
next to the wall; if they are rough, they will 
break its surface, as they are raised up. Pine 

lank is best, as it is more easily worked. Hem- 
ock is not suitable as it will warp. Iron rods § 
of an inch size of sufficient length to pass through 
both plank when set for the thickness of the 
wall, should be prepared, by boring one end 
headed, and the other tapped, and a thumb nut 
fitted to the screen end ; these rods should pass 
through the plank at proper distances to keep 
them in position, then place them edgewise on 
the underpinning and the builder is ready for 
the material for the wall. 

We naw come to a very important part of the 
operation, and that is the preparation of suitable 
adhesive mixture. On this point very serious mis- 
takes have been made during the last year, and 
is one prominent cause of the disasters which 
have happened. This part must be left for an- 
other communication. W. H. ON. 

Waltham, April 20. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WASH FOR TREES. 


Mr. Brown :—I would like to have you inform 
me in what quantities whale oil soap should be 
used in washing stems of apple trees, for 1 have 
about six hundred to wash ; or is there any thing 
that you would recommend in its stead as brew | 
better? Last season I washed them with potas 
water, with cow manure added. 

Yours, D. E. J. 

Remarxs.—Nothing, in our opinion, is better 
than common soft soap and water. It is per- 
fectly safe, easily applied, and answers all the 
desired purposes. 





To prevent Bors rv Horses.—A person of 
much experience in veterinary science is never 
troubled with this disease in his horses. His sim- 
ple practice during the fall months is, to kee 
a greasy cloth in the stable, and once a week ru 
with if such parts of the animal as may have 
been attacked by the nit-fly. Grease destroys 
and prevents the eggs from hatching. 





| 
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For the New England Farmer. 


GARGET. 


Mr. Brown :—At this season of the year, 
many cows are afflicted with what is called gar- 
get—the premonitory symptoms of which are, 
want of energy, dullness, running at the nose 
and eyes, loss of appetite, &c., &c., and, unless 
successfully treated, usually results in seated in- 
flammation. The udder is generally the seat of 
inflammation, which, in severe cases, becomes 
very much enlarged, and has the appearance of 
being filled with knobs, or bunches of different 
forms and sizes, and many times extremely sensi- 
tive upon the slightest pressure; not unfre- 
quently tumors, from which pus is discharged, 
and the cow rendered nearly worthless for the 
season, and may be entirely worthless for the 
dairy ever after, and only fit for the butcher. I 
know many slight cases of this disease have been 
successfully treated by giving the animal farget- 
root, sulphur, salt, saltpetre, &c.; but will you, 
or some of your many readers, inform me, through 
the medium of your monthly publication, the best 
method of treatment for a severe case 





Remarxs.—In reply, we copy from Youatt and 
Martin on Cattle. Perhaps some of our readers 
may suggest a simple remedy. There is annually 
very considerable loss to farmers from this dis- 
ease. 


Garcet, or Sore Bac.—Too often, however, 
the inflammation assumes another and worse 
character: it attacks the internal substance of 
the udder; one of the teats or the quarters be- 
comes enlarged, hot, and tender; it soon begins 
to feel hard and knotty; it contains within it 
little distinct hardened tumors or kernels. In a 
short space of time, other teats or other quarters 

robably assume the same character. The milk 

as coagulated in the bag to a certain degree, 
and it has caused local inflammation where it 
lodges. This occurs particularly in young cows, 
after their first calving, and when they are in a 
somewhat too high condition, and it is usually 
attended by a greater or less degree of fever. 

The most effectual remedy for this, in the early 
stage of the complaint, is a very simple one ; the 
calf should be put to the mother, and it should 


suck and knock about the udder at its pleasure. in it. 
In most cases, this will relieve her from the too) 


great flow of milk, and disperse all the lumps. 

The causes of garget are various; the thought- 
less and unfeeling exposure of the animal to cold 
and wet, at the time of or soon after parturition, 
the neglect of physic or bleeding before calving 
or suffering the cow to get into too high condi- 


tion, are frequent causes. So powerful is the| 











flammation in the part. Connected with this 
last cause is the necessity of the advice already 
iven, to milk the cow as clean as possible, at 
east twice in the day, during the existence and 
treatment of garget. 

Treatment.—A little time before and after 
calving, particularly in the first birth, often too 
at other periods, there is observed on the udder a 

inful inflammatory swelling: the organ is 
ued tense, hot and red; the entire, or only a 
part, is affected with swelling. The animal has 
rather high fever, a sharp thirst, the mouth is 
dry, and there is but little appetite ; the secre- 
tion of milk is more or less diminished. If it 
has been caused by external injury, yor | 
moistening the part with arnica water is - 
cient to cure it; a dose of if should also be 
taken ee | every day. Arsenicum should 
be employed only when the disease has been neg- 
lected, or when there have supervened gangrenous 
inflammation or ill-conducted ulcerations, with 
hard and everted edges. After cold, the cure is 
readily obtained by aconitum at first, then bry- 
onia; if the latter does not suffice, dulcamara. 
Chamomilla, also, has frequently proved useful. 


CLAY. 

On sandy soils, which are deficient in cohesi- 
bility, aad, which are consequently liable to wash, 
and to be blown by winds, no application is more 
valuable than clay. This earth isa compound 
of silica (sand) and alumina (clay)—not merely 
mixed or mingled together, but existing in a 
state of chemical combination. Most of the 
natural clays, are mixed with an extra quantity 
of sand, or silex, which is sand free from extra- 
neous substances, and in various degrees of fine- 
ness. The only methods of separating the silex 
from the pure clay, is by washing or boiling. 
The silex, however, which exists in a state of 
chemical combination with the clay, can be sep- 
arated from it only by the action of chemical re- 
agents. ‘‘Clay differs in appearance from silica 
and alumina, and its properties do not correspond 
in that degree which might be expected from the 
proportion in which these two earths are united 
It has peculiar properties which a me- 
chanical mixture of silica and alumina cannot 
be made to exhibit. Nature seems, indeed, to 
have reserved to herself the power of effecting 
this intimate union, for although means have 





» been discovered for effecting the combination for 
silica and alumina by chemical processes, the com- ~ 


latter one. that instances are not unfrequent of| Pound thus formed does not constitute a true 


cows, that have for some time been dried, and of| 


heifers that have never yielded milk, having vio- 
lent inflammation of the udder. 


the udder is an occasional cause ; and a very fre- 
quent one is the careless habit of not milking 
the cow clean, but leaving a portion in the bag, 
and the best portion of the milk too, and which 
gradually becomes a source of irritation and in- 





9 


clay. 
The very lightest and thinest soils, by having 


; The hastily|a sufficient quantity of good clay incorporated 
drying of the cow has given rise to indurations' 

in the udder that have not easily been removed. | 
An awkward manner of lying upon and bruising! 


with them, will be capacified for producing all 
the variety of crops ordinarily cultivated on the 
farm, and will be so far mechanically and con- 


(stitutionally ameliorated by the admixture of 
this earth, as never again to become oppressed 


with the sterility with which they were primi 


‘tively cursed. 
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HAY MAKER. 


Last week we gave the cut of a Mower, with 
some remarks and testimonials in its favor. We 
present this engraving so that the farmer may 
have before him such of the labor-saving imple- 
ments as promise to be useful, and may learn 
something of their construction and merits. 

We copy from the circular of Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse, Mason & Co., as follows : 


‘*We would also invite your attention to a 
Hay Making Machine, described and shown be- 





low. This machine, we believe, will prove a 
eat acquisition in facilitating the business of 


ay harvesting. Machines for the purpose, much! 


more expensive, but not more efficient, have long 
been used in England and approved. 

‘*We have made several trials of this machine 
for making and turning hay. Its operation was 
very satisfactory to ull who witnessed its work. 
It is worked by one horse; a boy rides the horse 
and spreads, shakes or turns an acre in twenty 
minutes. The hay is raised from the ground and 
thrown into the air from six to ten feet, falling 
evenly distributed over the whole surface, leaving 
it so very light that the air and sun act forcibly 
and equally on the whole. 

‘Being enabled by the Mowing Machine to cut 
the grass after the dew is dried off, and by the 
— to stir or turn it often, it is supposed 
that generally hay may be cut, cured ans put 


into the barn the same day. In addition to a 
great saving of labor, much would be saved by 


putting the hay in the same day, both in labor 





and risk of weather.’’ 


Leaves.—Every person conversant with vege- 
table philosophy is aware that the all important 
requisite, in the growth of fine fruit, is a good 
supply of big, vigorous, healthy leaves. A tree 
which he kept defoliated for a single season must 
die ; and fruit growing upon branches which are 
deprived of their leaves cannot ripen—examples 
of which are furnished by the instant cessation 
of growth and ripening of fruit upon trees which - 
become stripped by leaf blight. In one instance, 
a dense mass of plums remained half-grown and 
flavorless for several weeks, in consequence of the 
premature dropping of the foliage—a second crop 
of leaves three weeks afterwards effected the com- 
pletion of their growth and their ripening to hon- 
eyed sweetness. The editor of the Michigan 

‘armer mentions the following interesting case 
illustrating the same principle : 

‘‘Mr. Moro, of Detroit, has a magnificent 
grape vine, spreading itself over one side of his 
house, which had been in September richly laden 
with fruit. After the cluster was formed a cow 
entered the enclosure, ate the leaves entirely, but 
left the fruit untouched. The consequence was 
that upon that ape ye: of the vine, which was 
beyond { the reach of the cow, there never were 
finer clusters, while upon the portion from which 
the leaves were removed, the clusters dwindled 
away and came to nothing, and that, too, up to 
the very line of separation between the mutilated 
and unmutilated portions.”’—Maine Farmer. 





To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—Several excellent articles, 
on various topics, and some agricultural poetic 
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contributions, are on hand, which shall appear 
soon. We hope our correspondents will ‘‘make 
@ note’’ of their experiments and operations, as 
they go along with their crops, and thus supply 
the data upon which to found articles to be writ- 
ten next winter, if time cannot be afforded at 
present. We embrace the opportunity to express, 
again, our thanks for the liberal and valuable aid 
afforded us by our intelligent corps of correspond- 
ents. We trust the advantages are mutual. 





TRAPPING GRUBS AND CUT WORMS. 


A writer Over the signature of ‘*C. Q.’’ in the 
May number of the Michigan Farmer, relates his 
success in preventing the depredations of these 

ests of the farmer by a new and very ingenious 
invention of his-own. As neither fall plowin 
nor any other generally known method is muc 
to be relied upon, probably many may be in- 
duced to try this newly-propos method. If 
found as successful as ‘*C. Q.” represents it, we 
shall be happy to make a report thereof, and to 
be the organ through which those who may find it 


useful may send a vote-of thanks to the original 
inventor. 


‘Last spring,’’ says “‘C. Q.,’’ “‘I tried an ex- 
periment with the ‘varmints’ which I will relate 
for the benefit of whom it may concern.”? He 
ag his corn on a clover-sod plowed in spring. 

Vhile planting, he found plenty of the small 
ubs. The corn was planted about the 20th of 
fay, and as soon as it came up they commenced 
their mischief. Knowing no reliable or certain 
way (of saving the corn, he concluded to trap 
them. For this purpose, he took a round stick, 
3 or 4 feet long, and about 2 inches in diameter, 
and making one end sharp, and taking two rows 
at a time, he made from two to four holes 4 or 5 
inches deep in or close by every hill. After fix- 
ing several rows in this way,'he waited to see the 
result. On examination he found that almost ey- 
ery hole had one or more worms init. In one 
hole he counted as many as six.. He then went 
over the whole field in the same way, and the re- 
sult was that hardly a hill of corn was destroyed 
after the holes were made, while his neighbor’s 
corn just over the fence, which was on ground 
plowed very early, was more than half cut off 
with the worms. ‘It might be supposed,’’ says 
“©. Q.,”’ “that when the fellows fell into the 
traps they would bore into the side and escape ; 
but on watching them, I found they would al- 
ways fall back again, when about twenty-four 
hours of sunshine and starvation would put an 
end to them. They usually commit their depre- 
dations in the night, and while crawling around 
to find the corn they tumble in.’’ An additional 
recommendation of this method is, that the birds 
will not pull up the corn, when they find plenty 
of grub already provided for them. 

“C. Q.” states farther that a portion of this 
field of corn looked green and flourished luxuri- 
antly, while another portion looked pale and yel- 
low. To the former he had applied (a table- 
spoonful to each hill) a mixture of 2 parts lime 
with 3 parts ashes. The latter had no such ap- 
plication.— Country Gentleman. 








For the New England Farmer. 


CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


I suppose the New England Farmer is intend- 
ed, as its name indicates, to be the organ of far- 
mers in all matters pertaining to agriculture. 

As the agriculturist has duties to perform not 
strictly agricultural, yet of equal importance to 
the rearing of great crops, and breeding fine hors- 
es, I suppose a communication, less for the bene- 
fit of agriculture than for the good of the agri- 
culturist, may not be amiss. 5s 

The health of the farmer and his family is cer- 
tainly paramount to agricultural achievements, 
asaslight disease in his physical system may 
blast afl his hopes of success in his common ayvo- 
cation, or the illness of his wife, the mother of 
his family and the mistress of his household, 
may tax his time and means sufficiently to keep 
his pecuniary affairs ‘‘in statu quo’’ or put them 
on the downhill track. , 

In a cold and changeable climate as we have in 
Vermont, a disease often provoked, to those 
whose business keeps thém much in the open air 
in all kinds of weather, is rheumatism in some of 
its great variety of forms. This is always a dis- 
ease of the joints. 

Each joint in the body is covered and protected 
by a white, smooth, glistening membrane, called 
‘‘cartilege,’’ and white fibrous tissues generally, 
such as tendons, (the extremities of muscles,) 
capsules, ligaments and bursa, for protecting, 
strengthening and lubricating the joints. 

Rheumatism is an inflammation of some of those 
fibrous tissues about the joints, and acute rheu- 
matism is an extremely painful disease. It is 
usually, if not always, produced by cold ob- 
structing the perspiration of the skin, etc. Sleep- 
ing in damp sheets, going with wet feet, or ex- 
posing the body to cold when heated, and wear- 
ing damp or insufficient clothing, are the imme- 
diate causes which produce this very troublesome 
malady. Usually that class of persons who wear 
the lightest fabrics for garments, and those who 
are too poor or too penurious to provide them- 
selves garments adequate to the autumnal and 
vernal changes in this climate, are most liable to 
rheumatic affections. 

Spring and fall are the seasons that people are 
most afflicted with what is called chronic rheu- 


‘matism Tea ag bay shoulders,hips, back, or any 


other joints in the body, and often lasting for 
months, disabling the patient for performing all 
kinds of manual labor. 

Now it is a fact not enough appreciated 
that those who provide themselves with good 
woollen shirts and drawers and other woollen 

rments are most exempt from attacks of this 

ind.. Such flannel and woollen garments are 
not only preventives of rheumatism, but very of- 
ten the sole means of cure. 

A near neighbor of mine, some three or four 
ears since, was attacked with pain and lameness 
in the left hip joint, in the autumn, so as to dis- 
qualify him for all kinds of labor. His physi- 
cian recognized the disease at once, and very wise- 
ly prescribed woollen shirts and drawers. He 
thought he could not afford the expense, but paid 
dollars for patent medicines, and laid idle through 
the entire winter, and was forced to believe him- 
self suffering from ulceration of the hip joint, 


ee 
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commonly called ‘hip complaint,”’ so great were 
his sufferings at times. He made arrangements 
to sell his little farm, when he again encountered 
his old physician who once more told him to get 
the woollen shirt and drawers. At last they were 
procured, and to the patient’s astonishment his 
ain and lameness immediately disappeared. | 
rom that time to the present, whenever he lays! 
aside his woollen garments he is attacked with 
the same disease, but never when he wears them. 
So we say to such as are troubled with rheu- 
matic diseases, use woollen undergarments, and to 
say the least you may calculate with safety that 
you will be much: benefited. By woollen gar- 
ments, we mean garments made of the products! 
of sheeps’ backs, and not those fabrics known as| 
cotton flannels, which are much better conduc-' 
tors of caloric and far inferior to woollen as gar-| 
ments. 
Guilford Centre, Vt., April, 1855. 








POOR FARMING AN EXPENSIVE BUSI- 
NESS, 





The truth is, poor farming is an expensive) 
business. The cost exceeds the income. 
avery low grade of farming, which must of| 
course be unprofitable, we ascend to a better con-' 
dition of the art, we shall come to a point where! 
there is neither loss nor gain; the income equals 
the outgoes; the ends meet, as they say. ‘And| 


this, if we understand these matters, is the very | 


condition in which nine-tenths of our farming! 


now is. 
The farmer of a hundred acres puts on his farm| 


f from | 


SPECIFIC MANURES. 

No very important movement for the general 
good ever yet had uninterrupted success, and as 
it is struggle and opposition that best acquaints, 
even the advocates of any measure, with its 
strong and weak points, it is not best it should ; 
indeed, for this reason fair and honorable opposi- 
tion is to be desired, but the attacks of calumny, 
deceit and meanness are particularly dificult to be 
met. 

No set of men ever had more uphill work and 
greater difficulties to face,than the advocates of im- 
proved agriculture, and that they have triumphed 
through them, and in spite of them, is shown by 
the strong interest felt by the community in gen- 
eral in agricultural matters ; in the establishment 
of means for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
amongst the rural population, in our well attend- 
ed autumnal cattle shows, in the growing use of 
various specific manures, &c. 

Any careful observer of the respective theories 
and ‘‘isms’’ of the day would decide that the ag- 
ricultural is the most popular one, and that it is 
likely in the end to be triumphant; but let no 
one suppose this popularity has come unsought, 
or with small effort. How many men have de- 
voted years of gratuitous labor to the cause ; re- 
member the untiring efforts of Pickering, Cole- 
man, Buel, Phinney, Lowell and numerous oth- 
ers; or in our own day, it is only necessary to 


in his own labor, in the labor of his wife and his| point to the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
children, in taxes, insurance, &c., $500. And he | who, with an immense amount of gratuitous, and 


takes off in some marketable produce or for home . 
combumaiion, $500. ‘The cade mest ;” ond i °| apparently almost thankless labor, persevere un 


there were no better way he need not complain ,| tiem ri in them otarts x 95 A x ae —— 
for he is working his way through the world as| the agricultural condition of.their friends and 
quietly and as easily as most men ; for the devel-| neighbors, whether of the same town, county or 
opment of high moral qualities he has the advan-| State. 


tage of most others; and what is more, he has| It is most worthy of laudatory notice, that 
the best possible means of training his children | twenty or more men could have been selected 
to those habits of industry and frugality which f : f th h 1d 
more than conspire to sew! them good men and|‘T°™ various parts of the State, who would be 
women and worthy citizens. Let him not, there-| Willing to devote a large portion of their time, 
fore, complain. But if there is a better way, let, unremunerated, to the duties of the Board, and 
him fall into > Bai a a wesc ange Lon renders them deserving of the State’s gratitude. 
ing 18 necessarl limite 0 e operation 0 ut- ‘4 : H ; 
ting on $500 oa taking off $500, and living by be rs = a apt ny vane ayy J geo RE: 8 nh 
the operation, only because what is put on is|" it is not impossible that these men’s cio 
mostly in the form ‘of labor done by the family.|#re underrated for that very cause, and perhaps 
If a farm will give $500, with the labor of one|many who are aware of their existence suppose 
man, it will give a great deal more with the la-|them to be the incumbents of fat offices, which 


belay ine ones nt parolee bey than’ are mere sinecures, instead of which they give a 
stead of putting on $500 and taking off $500,|"°"Y large amount of time, labor and money 
the better way is to put on $700 and take off, without any other present or prospective reward 


$900; and then to — on $900 and take off) than the success of their measures, and the benefit 
$1200. There is doubtless a limit beyond which | of their countrymen. 

the income could not be made to increase above | Since the first establishment of this Board, in 
the expenditures ; but very few of us are in dan-| - aad . 

ger of going beyond the limit. There is much | Spite of opposition, and of the narrow-minded at- 
more danger of falling short of it. Our standard|tacks of men who judge only by the evidences of 
is too low. Men are afraid to trust their land, | their senses, they have accomplished an immense 
lest it should not pay them. It is the best pay-|amount in the way of undermining prejudices, 


ae in the workd.—The Former, by J. ern darkness and introducing improve- 
ment. 
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But they too have to meet the low-minded 
and mean opposition, and to suffer from the most 
aggravated and least defensible attacks, the stabs 
of pretended friends; they, and the agricultural 
press besides, have been for years urging the ex- 
tensive trial of specific manures, whether to sup- 
plant, assist, extend or enhance the benefits and 
use of bard-yard manures. 

To secure a judicious application of the mate- 
rial used, repeated directions have been given of 
the amount to be used, and the best way of ap- 
plying it, in some cases, even, with details of 
carefully tried experiments, as farther guides ; 
and as a result of this action, a larger quantity 
of specific manures has been sold this year than 
ever ; how disastrous, then, must be the effect 
upon novices, who have been excited to try such 
aids to culture, by this continuous advice, if they 
buy in good faith,and relying upon the assurance 
of the seller, a spurious article, perhaps at a high 
price, which will prove either useless or perhaps 
positively injurious to their crops. 

If, for instance, any one purchases guano, 
trusting to the statement of the vender that it is 
a genuine and valuable article, paying $40 or, 
$50 a ton for it, which is in reality a miserable 
combination of lime, plaster, salt, coal ashes, 
and a pinch of guano to give it smell and color, 
(see analysis of Chilian guano below, taken from 
the London Agriculturist of May 24,) which will 
give no remunerative return for its application, 
he does not condemn the article he used, so much 
as the spirit of improvement which prompted 
him to make the trial, and the entire discredit of 
the operation falls, not as it should on the head 
of the vender, but upon the advocates of progres- 


cultural cause. It is an outrageous and abom- 
inable piece of quackery and imposture, nor can 
too much indignation be felt against its perpetra- 
tors; no confidence will hereafter be felt by the 
victims of this fraud in any so called agricultu- 
ral improvements. But we cannot too strongly 
urge upon those who have suffered this year, not 
to be discouraged in the future, but with re- 
newed zeal make other efforts, only hereafter be- 
ing careful to purchase their material from men 
of solid and well-established reputations, and 
never to purchase any recommended preparations 
because they are cheap, nor unless heartily en- 
orsed by men who can be depended upon. 

It is to be desired that the exposure of this 
humbuggery as published in the Country Gentle- 
man and American Agriculturist should have the 
largest publicity, that the public may become 
so thoroughly awakened to a sense of the benefit 
good special manures may do, and of the worth- 
lessness of the bad, that there may bea larger 
use of the former every year. And we cannot 
help believing that those interested in agriculture 
in our Commonwealth have so large a share of 
good sense as to be able to discriminate between the 


‘good and the bad,and while they award the largest 


share of praise and encouragement to all who are 
honestly laboring to forward the cause amongst 
us, no less thoroughly to condemn all quacks, 
and venders of patent agricultural medicines, 
whether for men, animals or the crops. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EFFECTS OF THE WINTER ON FRUIT 
TREES. 


CORRECTION. 





sive agriculture ; and the untiring efforts of the 
friends of improvement are all laid under suspi-| 
cion. But such must this year be the fate of 
many, for it has been discovered by the editors, 
of the Country Gentleman, that an article denom-| 
inated Chilian guano has been largely manufac-' 
tured, and sold over the country, and some even 
shipped to England, at the price of $40 a ton, 
that is not worth $10 theton. It is composed of 





Water. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescoscccs 4.0 | 
BORE cccccccccccsccccsoccccccccccccccccoscocess 2.4 
Organic matter, (Sugar-house scum).......+++++++ 15.3 
WEE EMD cccvccceveccssesececcescesssseossced 24.5 
Plaster.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccevees 9.5 | 
Balb.. ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccccesccocees 6.2 
Beieinnscrsssvecscoussveespeecosebubedeubiniel 37.6 | 
99.5 


of which there is 1.06 per cent. of ammonia—and | 


Frienp Brown :—I have no desire to appro- 

aye too much space in the Farmer to myself, 
ut noticing several serious mistakes in my eom- 

munication which appeared in the last number, 
venture to correct them. 

In the 19th line, for ‘*9°’’ and **8°’’ read —9° 
and —8°, or, 9° and 8° below zero. 

In the 21st line, read —14°. 

In the 26th line, read —28°. 

In the 30th line, read —38°. 

In the 31st line, read —24}°. 

In the 39th line, read —40°. 

A great difference will be seen in the two read- 
ings,—a difference equal to twice the number of 
degrees indicated. In the first, too, there is a 
manifest inconsistency which no reflecting reader 
will fail to observe, for it makes me say that in 
the ‘‘coldest day on record in this county,’’ the 
mercury did not fall so low by ¢en degrees as in 


this abominable preparation is endorsed by Dr. the previous day, nor so low by Sifty-siz degrees 
Hayes of Massachusetts, and Prof. Mapes, of New \as in the 19th of 12th month. 


York, and some others, and has been widely re-| 
commended as a valuable fertilizer. 
What a terrible stab from behind is this, com- 


The sign minus (—) is commonly used to indi- 


‘cate below zero, and in my communication I 


used it accordingly. No doubt the mistakes 


were made by the compositor, who, perhaps, did 


ing, too, from the very men who make the largest not consider the value of the signs. 


protestations of zeal and enthusiasm in the agri-| 


Perhaps it may not be out of place to make a 
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few remarks upon the effects of the extremely 
cold weather of the past winter upon fruit trees. 
Apple trees are injured worse than any others. 
Many large, barn | trees have lost nearly all of 
last year’s growth. A large tree in my garden 
is nearly dead. One limb, which bore half a 
bushel of fine ren last year, looks as 
though it will never produce fruit again. Grafts 
set last spring, and which grew two feet or more, 
are, in many cases, entirely dead, and in others 
only a few inches of the larger end is alive. 
Young orchards, too, have suffered very much. 
A neighbor, who had a fine orchard of grafted 
fruit, that has borne a few years, informs me 
that his trees are nearly all dead, causing not 
only a pecuniary loss, but a sad disappointment. 
Several maple trees, standing near his house, are 
also killed, although they had grown five years. 
1 have not heard of an equal amount of damage 
in any other place, though all are complaining 
of injury. S. Varvey. 
Bloomfield, C. W., 6 Mo. 5, 1855. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
AN EXAMPLE. 

GENTLEMEN :—Nearly two years ago, I acci- 
dentally became a subscriber to your paper, and 
I must confess I am not sorry for it. My fami- 
ly now watch for its coming each week ; my 
young men, too, delight upon “‘it to gaze”’ and 

eruse its well-filled and ever interesting columns. 

am glad to have them receive instructions there- 
from, and feel assured their morals will not be 
corrupted ten but that they will be benefited 
and strengthened in the way to respectability and 
usefulness. Need I inform you that their joys 
are my joys? Enclosed are two dollars to pay for 
my subscription for one year in advance from 
September next, for which please send me your 
receipt. I am, very truly yours. 

Burlington, Vt., June 11, 1855. 


Remarxs.—Though often receiving letters simi- 
lar to the above, we do not often indulge in show- 
ing them to our neighbors. But this comes with 
so many tokens of grace and heart, that we can- 
not keep it to ourselves. It not only brings the 
sinew of all agricultural and commercial prosper- 
ity, the cash, but is accompanied by three excel- 
lent communications, each written in a clear, 
fair hand, and only upon one side of the sheet. 
What a noble example! May the writer live to 
see the New England Farmer a thousand years 
old, and welcomed by as many and as heartily as 
were the recent rains of which he speaks in one 
of his communications. 


FOUR FAT BEEVES. 


I noticed in the May number of the N. E. Far- 
mer an inquiry of the live and dead weight of 
eattle. In the winter of 1854 I fatted four 
beeves which were butchered, and I send you a 
statement of their weight, which shows that b 
weighing them alive and deducting one-third, 
will give very nearly the weight of the quarters, 
tallow and hide, when pti 


1 Cow, 11 years old past, 1360, off one-third 
Quarters 715, tallow 100, hide 90 





1 Steer, 3 years old past, 1443, off one-third 
Quarters 792, tallow 86, hide 101 

1 Steer, 2 years old past, 1: off one-third 
Quarters 661, tallow 79, hide 


1 Steer, 2 years old past, 1410, off one-third 
Quarters 762, tallow 109, hide 89 


Yours and a subscriber, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 1855. PP. Wurrretsey. 


THE SEASON IN VERMONT. 


We have just had the finest rain I ever wit- 
nessed, or at least it has been most appreciated ; 
it commenced Saturday evening, the 3a instant, 
and came fine and gentle, not much more than 
a mist, and continued so for twelve hours, when 
it increased to a continued drenching rain, which 
has thoroughly saturated every thing out of 
doors. Crops never needed rain so much. Grass 
was dried up in spots over our intervales, and 
was fast extending over the whole. Corn that 
was planted early did not grow, while that more 
lately planted did not find moisture to sprout, or 
if it did, dried up. The same was the case with 
English grain. We have not bad any rain since 
the season for planting, or even since the snow 
went off, to soak the ground. It has given new 
life to vegetation and the heart of the farmer. 

Bolton, Vt., June 5, 1855. 


A Supscriper. 


READING AND THINKING. 


I rejoice to know that many of our farmers are 
beginning to see the importance of reading and 
thinking before acting, upon the subject of farm- 
ing as well as political matters. I find many 
who are willing to be called ‘“‘book farmers,’’ 
provided there is money in the affair. 

Yours, Sotomon SrEExE. 


BLACK KNOTS ON PLUM TREES. 


Mr. Eprror :—I was reminded a few days 
since by an article in your paper of what 1 saw 
in Nova Scotia. A gentleman pointed out to me 
some fine looking plum trees from which he had 
partially or wholly cut out the black knot, and 
then rubbed in spirits of turpentine. The wounds 
were healed up wholly or partially, as from any 
ordinary wound ; the disease seemed to be eradi- 
cated from the previously affected . I sug- 
gested to him the propriety of covering the wound 
with grafting wax immediately after the applica- 
tion of the turpentine. As this disease does not 


affect trees in this vicinity, Iam unable to test the 
matter by experiment, but leave it for those who 
have the opportunity; it does not seem to me 
that the disease is beyond the reach of some spe- 
cific remedy. Will some correspondent tell us 


what they know of this remedy ? 

Bethel, Me., June 5, 1855. 

Remarks.—Since having been informed of the 
use of spirits of turpentine as a remedy for the 
black knot on plum trees, by a lady, who com- 
municated the fact through the Farmer, we have 
been using it on plum trees, and find it prom- 
ises well. Some of the places on which we first 
applied it are now partially covered witha new 
and healthy-looking bark. 

If it proves a remedy, it will be an important 
one. 


N.T. T. 
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HOW TO SOLDER. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having once answered an in-| 
quiry, made through the New England Farmer,' 
. for which I received many thanks, [ am_ induced! 
to say a word in answer to ‘‘P. 1.,’’ ‘*How shall’ 
I solder?’’ I have been in the same pe genre 
with him. Having to join a pipe full of water,' 
which could not be excluded, I cut off the end,| 
seamed it out somewhat larger than for an or-| 
dinary joining to solder, and filled my splice with! 


considerable lap ; I then took a strip of new cot-| 


For the New England Farmer. 


ARTICLES IN SEASON. 


In the Farmer, for February 3, there is an ar- 


ticle from a correspondent, who complains that 


ou do not insert the articles you receive till two 
months after the season of operation is over. 


The remarks I am about to make have reference 


to the Monthly Farmer. Let us reason together, 


and see if your correspondent has any cause for 
complaint in this matter. This being a season of 


|the year when there is not so much to do as there 


ton cloth, dipped it in hot grafting wax, wound) ¥i1)"he two months hence, it is a favorable time 


it round the joint, and, before it had time to cool, | for the farmer or gardener to study out improved 
confined it with a strong twine. It has answered) plans in plowing, sowing, harvesting, or im- 


. | 
perfectly since. Yours truly, \proved modes of feeding oxen, cows, pigs or 
Lancaster, June 4. Bensatw Wittarp. ‘celee. He tries his plans, and notes the result, 


canine jana me bay . ag — he eg it to 

If I had leisure, I would give you an article|s he ee ? hadrian basco 3 a : 
on potatoes, and, if you wish, will do so here- lication in the New England armer, or some 
after, detailing some ‘a be i bad agricultural parse, for the benefit of his 
Saethe; Syne “SP.” wbish he cus ty onr-lune coms evar ate hefion petee?s We 
ing, “Are there any experiments to prove it? If\ir it is two months too late, it is, at the same 
not, let us discard theory and determine the time, ten months too soon! Hence the value of 


facts.” I can at this time only state a few 
‘*facts.’’ One is, that there are certain fixed 
principles or laws of nature, that, if known and 
regarded, will secure uniform results, invariably, 
under the same circumstances. 

Failures are easily explained by one acquainted 
with these laws, on learning the management in 


a particular case. Large potatoes may give small! 


returns simply because of over-seeding. Half the 
seed, even of small ones, may do as well, for the 
same reason that, with a given amount of feed, 
six small pigs would he. as mach pork as 
twelve larger, finer animals, limited to the same 
amount of feed and room. Had the Connecticut 
neighbor, “S. P.,’’ cut off the cluster of eyes at 
one end of his large potatoes, and the feeble eyes 
at the opposite stem end, and planted only three 
or four central eyes, both gentleman would have 
learned something by experiment. I once told a 
curious, quizzing man, how he could raise pota- 
toes with four fingers, like a man’s hand. Two 

ears after [ passed his house (in Vermont,) and 
he was sorting a lot of potatoes, among which 
he found more than a peck of fac similes. 

I will add, my convictions are that flavor, 
color, size and time of ripening potatoes, are 
equally and certainly subject to these principles 
and governed by these laws. And the same I 
deem reliable in grain and fruits, if we raise the 
unmingled seed. ENJAMIN WILLARD. 

Lancaster, June 4, 1855. 


ABOUT SOLDERING PIPES. 
In reply to ‘Prof. Tinker’s’’ inquiry in the 
Farmer, a few weeks since, please inform him 
that by cutting his pipe smooth at the end, and 


crowding in six inches of a candle, softened on| 


the outside by a hot copper, and then pouring in 
melted tallow, he may stop the water perfectly 
tight, and then perform the work desired. After 
the soldering is complete, the candle may be re- 
moved by pouring on hot water. There should 
be a space of six inches between the tallow and 
the place to be soldered. This reply is from ac- 
tual practice and not dead theory. 
Vt., May 23. Tivxer Porrer. 


an agricultural paper in book form—it being 
supplied with a complete index of all the subjects 
treated upon, likewise a list of the correspond- 
ents’ names, so the reader has no trouble in find- 
ing any article at any time. I have been a sub- 
scriber to the present New England Farmer ever 
\since it was published, and if I could not replace 
them with others, I would not part with them 
for four times what they cost me. 

The writer of the article referred to above, 
does not seem to like the idea of reviewing the 
previous number. I cannot see any objection to 
\this ; I like it. Yours, Hunter. 
| Whitinsville, Mass., Feb. 8, 1855. 








} 
| 
| THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS IN 
NORTHERN VERMONT. 

| Mr. Eprror :—May was free from rain; ve 
tation was kept upon ‘‘short allowance’ all 
|\through the month, and her kindest friends be- 
'gan to despair of her success. Many a counte- 
‘nance was o’ercast with gloom. The forebodings 
‘in regard to the drought were very serious and 
‘plentiful ; but June came, and with it gentle, 
gentle and most welcome rain. Never did it 
jcheer the heart of the husbandman more; in 
‘fact it cheered everybody, for the merchant, me- 
chanic, manufacturer and professional man now 
isee clearly the great importance of the farmer, 
jand of good crops, for without them business of 
‘all “kinds languishes, and the grass is made to 
‘grow in our thoroughfares. Since June came in, 
jit has rained with us every single day, and it now 
continues its gentle and welcome visits to the 
previously parched earth. I am not of the fault 
finding or never-to-be-satisfied kind; still if it 
‘continues much longer, we, like Macduff, shall 
ery ‘*Hold, hold, enough!” Stilla wise Provi- 
dence orders all these things aright, and in his 
hands are we resigned to place the matter. The 
ground needed a most powerful rain,a thing it 
has not bad for a year or more, and now we Rice 


For the New England Farmer. 


\t. Our long empty cisterns, wells, brooks and 
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streams will again appear as of old. Each will 
rejoice at finding itself ‘‘at home again.”’ 

The effects so far have been surprising. Grass 
and grain have grown astonishingly. We fear 
the former will be rather light, however, owing 
to the fact that in many places it was either 
‘‘winter or summer killed ;’’ many spots being 
entirely free from all signs of verdancy. The se- 
vere drought of last season, no doubt, injured 
grass in many places, and then the very dry 
time we have had all through May gave it a com- 
plete quietus. At best, our hay crop, as we now 
think, must be much under the average, making 
all allowance for the powerful effects of the _ 
continued and most welcome rains we are daily 
having. Corn, potatoes, &c., are springing up 
finely. With warm and sunshiny weather, they 
will now come on rapidly. 

Be assured that old Vermont has “sown and 
lanted the seed’’ this year. If she ‘‘reaps as she 
as sown,’’ our storehouses will be too small, and 

we can feed all of our neighbors with a surplus. 
May the great industry and hopes of our farmers 
be fully realized this autumn. It will give cheer 
to every interest ; it will speed the spindle, the 
cars, the ship; give enterprise a new py ; com- 
merce new energy and hope, and the whole coun- 
try will go on rejoicing in plenty and cheerful- 
ness. So-MAY-IT-BE. 

Burlington, Vt., June 11, 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHEAT IN FERTILIZERS. 


Scarcely a paper comes to hand, that does not 
contain more or less notice of these impositions. 
The grossest of the kind we have seen, is the mode 
of compounding an article,called ‘‘ Mexican guano, 
almost equal to Peruvian,’’ for which an establish- 
ment is said to be founded near New York. That 
any man, or association of men, with any regard 
to character whatever, should presume upon such 
an experiment, is most astounding. 

If we do not mistake, many of the condensed 
fertilizers now before the public, will be found, on 
being tested, equally valueless. These patent in- 
vigorators of the fertility of the soil, like the pa- 
tent restorators of the health of the body, will be 
found like their authors mere humbugs. Some 
discriminating test of quality, or guarantee of 
purity is imperatively demanded. The man who 
imposes upon the honest tiller of the soil, by put- 
ting forth such spurious articles, is as much more 
guilty than he who practices other counterfeits, 
as is the fraud more difficult of detection. We 
have witnessed, the present season, striking illus- 
trations of the fertilizing power of genuine guano 
on grass land. Many of our gardeners have ap- 
plied it in connection with other manure, where 
vegetables are to be grown, and we hope to hear 
favorable reports of its value. ®, 

June 11, 1855. 





ty The Farmer's High School, incorporated by 
the last legislature of Pennsylvania, was organized 
at Harrisburg on the 14th. The offer of Gen. 
Irwin to give 250 acres of land if the school shall 
be located in Harris, Centre. county, and other 
Hap armen to give or sell sites, were referred to 

reported on early in July, after an examination 
of the localities. 





THE HARVEST. 

Our exchanges from every quarter bring cheer- 
ing accounts of the growing crops, and there is 
now every reason to believe that the harvest of 1855 
will be the largest ever realized in this country. 
Stimulated by short supplies and high prices, and 
by the prospect of a ready market in Europe, an 
unusual breadth of land has been seeded, and 
thus far a kind Providence has withheld nothing 
that is needed to crown the labors of the husband- 
man with success. From the harvest reports be- 
fore us, we cull a few particulars, showing the 
general tenor of accounts from various quarters. 


‘*Maine never had so much seed in the earth 
before, at one time, and the prospect is most 
promising for bountiful crops."’—Augusta Ban- 
ner. 

‘‘The rain has saved the crops that were per- 
ishing with drought, and all vegetation is grow- 
ing rapidly. We think the amount of grain and 
potatoes put into the soil this year, is full one- 
third more than usual, and if the crops do well, 
there will be an abundant harvest.’’—Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald. 


‘**A gentleman who travelled through the cen- 
tral and southern portions of this State quite ex- 
tensively during the last ten weeks, informs us 
that the prospects of a good crop are encouraging. 
Much of the damage done to wheat fields he at- 
tributes to poor tillage, and thinks the devasta- 
tions of the fly are greatly over-estimated.’’—De- 
troit Tribune. 


‘*The cotton and provision crops along the sea- 
board of Georgia, are also very promisi The 
cotton is somewhat backward but is doing well. 
A friend writes us from Bryan County, that the 
late rains have started the grass to growing as 
well as the cotton, and that it is all the planter 
can do to keep it in subjection. The provision 
crops in the southern ye of Georgia were 
never more promising than they are at present. 
The same remark will apply to the crops through- 
out this State. Less land has been planted in cot- 
ton and more in grain, than in former years, and 
the prospect of an abundant yield is most encour- 
aging, especially of the provision crops, notwith- 
standing the backwardness of the season.’’—Sa- 
vannah Republican. 


‘In a journey of 3,890 miles through portions 
of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, performed during the past six 
weeks, and mostly by daylight, my heart has 
been constantly gladdened - the prospect of the 
growing crops. In a travelling experience of 
more than fifteen years, I have neyer seen so 
broad a portion of the country under cultivation 
as at present, or a period when the crope of 
description promised a more abundant yield than 
now.’’—Cincinnati Gazette. 


A correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, 14th inst., who has spentsome time in 
Upper Georgia and East Tennessee, informs that 
paper that ‘‘the crops generally were unusual] 
promising, and the extent of culture beyond for- 
mer ygars. The wheat harvest had commenced 
in Georgia, and will soon be ready in Tennessee. 
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A gentleman well yualified to judge, estimates 

that one county of deo ia alone will yield 100,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and there is every prospect 
that the leading provision staples in that t 
‘grain region will at no very distant day settle at 
the old prices.” 

A letter from Knoxville, dated the 6th inst., 
says: ‘*We have recently had copious rains, and 
our crops in East Tennessee, except oats and hay, 
will be very abundant. Wheat is very promis- 
ing indeed, and will be gathered in two or three 
weeks. Crop will be two or three times larger 
than ever before.” 

The Charleston (Va.) Free Press of the 14th, 
says:—‘‘The improvement in the growing crop 
of wheat, for the last two weeks, has astonished 
every one. Barring any further injury, we think 
the yield this year will be fully equal to that of 
last year. Some of the farmers in the vicinity of 
Fredericksburg commenced harvesting their wheat 
last Tuesday.’ 

A gentleman who travelled over 600 miles in 
Illinois within a few days, returned to Chica 
and reported on the 11th that the wheat fields, 
without exception, are promising unequalled 
crops ; the corn is also luxuriant, in some places 
almost in tassel; and the fruit crop is tremend- 
ous, being the greatest abundance of apples, 
peaches, cherries, &c., wherever there was.a tree 
planted. The wheat crop will probably be 25 per 
cent. greater than ever before grown in Illinois; 
and about half the freight cars are laden with 
tent grain reapers, threshing machines, and other 
agricultural implements. 


The generally favorable tone of these reports is 
slightly modified by accounts from certain quar- 
ters, of the appearance of the bug or the fly among 
the grain fields. It is generally reported, too, 
that the coolness of the spring has kept back corn. 
Oats, also, in some localities are not a promising 
crop. 





For the New England Farmer. 


GOOSEBERRY CATERPILLAR. 


Mr. Eprror :—Can you, or any of your corres- 
pondents, inform me of any method of destroying 
the ae For a few years past, 
all our gooseberries have been destroyed by this 
destructive insect; they have just commenced 
their work of destruction, for this year, and are 
now about one-fourth of an inch in length, and 
of a whitish-green color, and when full grown, 
they are about one-half an inch in length, and of 
a pale green color, and oftentimes of a greenish 
brown. Gzorce G. CuENEy. 

Weston, June 5, 1855. 


Remarxs.—Co zs, in his Fruit Book, says that 
spent tan strewed under and around the bushes, 
will sometimes prevent the ravages of the goose- 
berry caterpillar. We have experienced no diffi- 
culty in this way, and know of no certain rem- 
edy. 





‘ 


tF" Flour is offered in the New York market, 
for delivery in July and August, at less than $9 
a' barrel, without finding a purchaser. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


To Keer Sirx.—Silk articles should not be 
kept folded in white paper, as the chloride of 
lime used in bleaching the paper will probably 
impair the color of the silk. Brown or blue pa- 
per is better ; the yellowish, smooth Indian pa- 
per is best of all. Silk intended for dress should 
not be kept long in the house before it is made 
up, as lying in the folds will have a tendency to 
impair its durability by causing 1t to cut fr jm 
particularly if the silk has been thickened by 

um. 

. Thread lace veils are very easily cut ; satin and 
velvet being soft are not easily cut, but dresses of 
velvet should not be laid by with any weight 
above them. If the nap of thin velvet is laid 
down, it is not possible to raise it up again. 
Hard silk should never be wrinkled, because the 
thread is easily broken in the crease, and it neyer 
can be rectified. The way to take the wrinkles 
out of silk scarfs or handkerchiefs, is to moisten 
the surface evenly with a sponge and some weak 
glue, and then pin the silk with some toilet pins 
around the shelves on a mattrass or feather bed, 
taking pains to draw out the silk as tight as 
possible. When dry the wrinkles will have dis- 
appeared. The reason of this is obvious to every 
person. It is a nice job to dress light colored 
silk, and few should try it. Some silk articles 
should be moistened with weak glue or -wa- 
ter, and the wrinkles ironed out by a hot flat- 
iron on the wrong side.—Scientific American. 


Sponce Caxz, No. 1.—Three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, twelve eggs, one pound of sugar, 
a table-spoonful -of rose-water. t the yolks 
and sugar together until they are very light. 
Whisk the whites till they are perfectl , add 
the frose-water, then the whites and flour alter- 
nately, but do not beat it after the whites are in. 
Butter your pans, or if you wish to bake it in 
one large cake, grease a mound, pour in the 
mixture and bake it. The small cakes should 
have sugar sifted over them before they are set 
in the oven, and the oven should be hot. 








SponcE Cake, No. 2.—One pound of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, ten, . 
Dissolve the sugar in one gill of water, then put 


it over the fire and let it boil. Beat the eggsa 
few minutes, till the yolks and whites are thor- 
oughly mixed together, then stir in ve u- 
ally the boiling sugar; beat the eggs hard all the 
time you are pouring the sugar on. Beat the 
mixture for three-quarters of an hour ; it will get 
very light. Stir in the flour very gently, andadd 
the grated rind ofa lemon. Butter your panand 
set it on the oven immediately. 


Sponce Cake, No. 3.—Five eggs, half a pound 
of loaf sugar, the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon, a quarter fo pound of flour. Separate 
|the yolks from the whites. Beat the yolks and 
sugar together until they are very light, then 
add the whites after they have been whisked to a 
dry froth, alternately with the flour. Stir in 
the lemon, put the mixture in small pans, sift 
ee over them, and bake them.— National Cook 

ook. 








